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F ae Imperial War Muskie 
General de Gaulle today becomes President of th ~Fréfich Kae a AS eremony to the Arc de Triomphe to lay a wreath on 
the tomb of the Unknown Warrior. He is seen sy dois \ fhe” NEA de<Trio ugust 1944, on his return to Paris as leader of the 

| Free French, after i ity pad bggn Wibewted fron| the Germans 
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Hello! Where did you drop in from? | peat ae 


I’ve just got in from Malaya. I.C.I. has a lot of customers out there. rae 
I’ve been giving them a hand with some of their problems. = 


_ Does a company as big as 1.C.I. really care about customers’ problems — hie 


surely they’re content to make a sale and collect the cash? . 
Not at all! We want only ‘satisfied customers, and each of our manufacturing 
: Divisions operates a Technical Service organisation, staffed by 
ie specialists, to be sure that our products give the ater i 
performance we claim and the customer expects. ‘Many of the LG. 
companies overseas provide a similar service of their own. 
Can anyone get this service? | “ | “SS Se 


* ee 


Yes; and if any I.C.I. company abroad wants an expert from the U.K. i. 


to help solve some particularly knotty problem, gegen one: 33 irae 
You surprise me. Operating a service like this at home and abiead mipae? | L : 
Roughly one and a half million pounds a 8: But look at the resul 
the highest quality standards and backin ‘our. I ¢ tacts with te 


this sort of Technical Service, we've built up n 


~ is good only if it pays’. 
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~The Responsibilities, of Big Business 


By SIR JOCK CAMPBELL 


OMEONE wrote to The Times the other day to complain 
that a government department, in requiring that a form 
‘should be certified bys a responsible person’, had defined 
“a responsible person’ on the back of the form as being 
° eSénink Officers of the Fighting Forces; Civil Servants; Members 
of either House of Parliament; Judges, Magistrates, eee 
_and Solicitors; Clergymen; Doctors; or Bank Officials’ (not, I 
was tickled to notice, directors of a bank). ‘I am chairman and 


_- managing director of a public company ’, indignantly added the 
writer of the letter. “Why should I ‘not be regarded as “ 


_ responsible person ” ? ’ 

But—with respect to his indignation—I think that we directors 
and managers of industry and commerce have to make up our 
minds for what we are responsible and to whom, before we can 
expect society to regard us as ‘ responsible people’. Responsible 
for what and to whom? © 

Mr. Theodore Levitt in his broadcast talk* was uncompromising 
in his view that ‘ the business of business is making money ’, ‘ The 
governing rule in industry should be’, he said, ‘ that something 
“In the end business has only two 
responsibilities ’, he said, ‘ to obey the elementary canons of every- 
_ day civility (honesty, good faith, and so on) and to seek material 
gain ’. (The ‘and so on’ seems to me the most sublime begging of 
_ every conceivable question of the social responsibilities of industry 
and commerce.) If in fact this is all that business men regard 
selves as being responsible for, it seems hardly surprising that 
ety refuses to regard them as responsible people ’—or indeed 
take ‘them very seriously at all, According to the doctrine 


aT a 


of Doe I suspect—without claiming to be an expert on 


the economics of either—that a brothel is better than a baker’s — 


shop: a form of criteria scarcely Hkely: to endear business 
to society. 

Now I am happy to think that most oder British business 
men would have parted company with Mr. Levitt fairly early in 
his argument. Nevertheless, I am sure that far too few have 
clearly thought out—or thought through—the sanctions of their 
responsibilities. I must admit that Mr. Levitt, however provoca- 


tively, forces us to face one of the most significant issues of our 


time: how is big business to be accountable to society and at the 
same time to be kept alive and kicking—or if not kicking at least 
on its toes? From my point of view, as a business man, big busi- 
ness must work out a sensitive and flexible attitude towards its 
tremendous range of responsibilities and obligations. Otherwise it 
can only blunder blindly between narrow commercialism and the 
blowzy role of ‘ The Business Bountiful ’. 

In tackling these problems we get little help from dons and 
politicians, and less from industry itself. And Mr. Levitt never 
bothers at all with the all-important question ‘responsible to 
whom? ’ The stock reply is, of course, that managers of businesses 
are responsible to the shareholders who are, ‘after all °—and the 
words ‘after all’ are always spoken in inverted commas—the 
owners of the business; responsible to the shareholders for making 
fair profits for them by virtue of the greatest possible industrial 
and commercial efficiency and the highest productivity in the 
interests of society compatible with the fair treatment and welfare 
of employees, 
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: ican of < faicnese in Se 
also ‘ welfare’, also . 
ees Levitt's * elementary canons of everyday civilit y > might embrace 


. - Society °. Even so, ‘fairness ’, 
society’ beg nearly as many, questions as Mr. Levitt’s paren- 
_ thetical ‘ and so on’ ; 


“the inte 


* fairness * , he expressly excludes ‘ welfare’ and ‘the interests of 
‘welfare’, and ‘the interests of 


A Matter of Motives 


It is certainly true that big busttegee nowadays in this country 
and in North America—indeed all over the world—vie with each 


other for public recognition of their efforts for the welfare of 
their employees and for the general welfare of society. But what 
are their motives and are they clearly thought out? Here for a 
time I come perilously close to agreeing | with Mr. Levitt. I hope, 
however, I shall be able to make it clear that this is largely 


coincidental; and that I shall emerge in profound disagreement 


with his premises, his reasoning, and his conclusions, ; 
First there can be paternalism—the egotistical desire of man- 
agement to regard themselves as the fathers of ‘one big happy 
family ’. This, apart from being quite out of place in a business 
organization and: thoroughly impertinent, has the great danger of 


encouraging management to invade the private lives of their 


fellow employees. Over 100 years ago Macaulay wrote: ‘ Nothing 
is so galling to people . . . as a paternalistic or in other words, a 
meddling Government which tells them what to read and see and 
eat and drink and wear ’. For “Government” read ‘ management *. 

Then the motive of public patronage and power—‘to the glory 


of the Directors’.-This is a false god if ever there was one. 


Exploitation of shareholders and employees to bold ‘a pedestal 


- for the Tin God of Industry. 


Then there is the motive that Mr, Levitt sicseribes rather well 
as big business ‘ fighting for its survival by means of a series of 
strategic retreats which masquerade as industrial statesmanship ’. 


I am afraid that a good many of the good works of industry are 


for the purpose of ‘tempering the wind to the shorn lamb’. I 
suppose that business men with this-motive would look upon the 
Welfare State and the trade unions as the leading shearers of the 
lamb. And if Mr. Levitt is right that the only responsibility of 
business is to make money—and that the fight must be fought as 


he puts it ‘above all not piously’; then it seems to me that the 
trade unions have every right to regard their only responsibility 


as getting every penny they can out of the employers—as shear- 
ing the lamb of industry to its skeleton. To hell, like Mr. Levitt, 
with the interests of society. And goodness me, the trade unions 
won't fight the fight piously either! 

Finally, there is the motive occasioned by the fact that business 
men who have not clearly thought out where their responsibilities 
lie tend to have queasy consciences about what they are doing; 


and so in their good deeds—profligate with other people’s work — 


and money—they are seeking their passports to heaven, 


Fulfilling Human Needs © em Cee a oF 


These Pie motives for welfare are the main burden of Mr. “ 
Levitt’s whole criticism of what he calls ‘the seductive dangers | 
of total welfare corporations ’. But he reached the conclusion that — 


therefore business must cut out welfare and concentrate only on 
material gain. J reach precisely the opposite ~conclusion—that 


businesses exist only to fulfil human needs and social responsi- — 


bilities; but that they must get their purposes and motives clear 
and their perspectives right. Put simply, I believe that industries 
and businesses are groups of people combined together to produce 
wealth, provide services and distribute goods; that in so doing 
they generate employment; that their managers must recognize, 


- balance, and efficiently fulfil responsibilities to shareholders, 


fellow-employees, customers, and the community. 


I take as my starting point the fact that businesses, sharcholdens, : 


customers, and communities can none of them be disembodied; or 


even disentangled. Not only are they all human beings—even the: 
shareholders—they are over. and over again the same human — 


beings. The employees of, say, a confectionery manufacturing 
company—from the chairman to the newest recruit on the shop 


floor—combine being part of the business as employees. They — 


r 


: ‘But, while Mr. — 


business, many of the customers of the business, and an important — 


conte ehane the der 
or ugliness of the facie 


the business, or its having Bard fates: “all io affect ‘age e— er: 
whether as employees or as. customers or as members of the a 
community. x ae 

This is why it is so silly to ifink and talk of bikisecnee as ol 
though they were monstrous machines over against the rest of. 


society. And so dangerous too; because it can lead not only to ; a: 
the monolithic clash between trade unions and the state and big 
businesses. It can also lead to the managers of business, and their — oe 
political and intellectual antagonists, and experts like Mr. Levitt, = 
behaving as though there is an ultimate conflict of interest between — Xe * Sod 
the business seeking only profits and efficiency and poses ae 
and the community seeking truth, beauty, and goodness, And as 
though human relationships and social responsibilities are some- 


thing that business can have or not have at will—whereas = 
of course human relationships and social responsibilities, good or Saat 
bad, are always there; they are facts of life. _ Fe 

These distinctions ‘do not exist—as Mr. Levitt presents eae ie ti 
if a business is recognized not as a disembodied economic entity—  _ 
but as a combination of people with all the virtues and short- 4 
comings of people: people all forming at the same time the 


part of the community in which it must flourish or fail. Re 

Profits, productivity, and efficiency are not ends in themselves. 
If they were it could well be argued that ruthless communism — a 
is a far less imperfect method than ruthless capitalism for 
attaining efficiency and productivity—in which case profits 
become irrelevant. But if, as I believe, the purposes of 


business are human and its responsibilities social, then efficiency | a a 
Peet 9. 

(contiages On page 71) Feces i. 
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next week will be a 


TRAVEL BOOK NUMBER | — 


The contents will ‘include articles on: - Yee 
a 4 ae . = j be “ag 3 a 
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The Market for. Moonshine... es By Peter Fleming’ 
England .......... «hy. Seeker ene Dae Hoskins 
‘Scotland... ae Sir Steven Rinse 
" Wales......... Base. tae She By W. Vaughan-Thomas 


| France... Fe 8 ae D. W. Brogan 


jee... eee Came’ -By "Sylvia Sprigge 


t 


Greece... o....:...oo BS ceieeeets - By Francis King 
ee be . Sir Charles Petrie |. 
~ Switserland,,.......b siestee- tanec B9 Soe Boers ag 
ne +4 aie sono Ms Mark ae thon 
Austria.. SSaiede.- - eee 3 
| Germany... Eton: 
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The Ninth Year in Peking | 


By C. P. FITZGERALD 


6 will overtake Britain in fifteen years’, proclaims 
one of the most conspicuous slogans now displayed 
on the hoardings of Peking. The slogan, moreover, 
is illustrated with a gay poster showing the Chinese 

people embarked in a gilded and elaborately carved Dragon Boat, 

si'ken banners streaming in the breeze, while in the distance John 

Bull, standing on the deck of an ill- 

found and antiquated sailing vessel, 

close to the rocks, gazes through a 

telescope with awe and alarm at the 

approaching Chinese argosy. The 
treatment is entirely in the Chinese 
artistic tradition: curly clouds, con- 
ventional waves, and fluttering birds. 

In two ways this slogan and poster 
exemplify the mood of China in the 

Ninth Year, the ninth year of the 

People’s Republic. Bounding con- 

fidence, bordering indeed on arro- 

gance, at the rate of industrialization 
and technical achievement, goes 
hand in hand with a new and 
sharply nationalist tone. Symbols 
and motifs, such as the dragon, 
which only two years ago would have 
been looked upon as reactionary, 
feudalistic, and archaic, are now 
once more in favour, put to work, 
like everything else in China, for the 
speedier attainment of the great 
goals, industrialization, moderniza- 
tion, communism. Work, incessant, 
continuous work, without holidays, 
for long hours: as in Britain during the war, this hard life is 
accepted as a necessity, a sacrifice which will in time bring a great 
reward. 

The population as a whole, both urban and rural, is better clad, 
in sound and adequate garments, even if they lack style and 
beauty. People are well fed; food, in fact, is extremely cheap, 


A home for the aged in Suicheng People’s Commune, Hopei Province 


‘The Chinese have launched a vast programme to make steel on a nation-wide basis’: 
Hsinyang, Honan Province, smelting iron ore 


even if a varied diet is not always possible. Sweet potatoes, having 
been overproduced or unusually abundant, are now sold in Peking 
at a price which enables a family to buy all they could possibly 
eat in a month for less than ten cents, On the other hand, you 
cannot get certain foods at all on the market, since they have been 
held back to force the population to consume those which are 


women of 


in excessive supply. This familiar measure of war economy is 
accepted as such philosophically, without complaint. The evidences 
of industrial progress and modernization, conspicuous on all sides, 
may not as yet mean to the average man any startling improve- 
ment in his standard of living, but they are taken as a proof that 
this improvement is coming and that he will live to see that day. 

Meanwhile, in this 
ninth year, the emphasis 
lies on hard work and 
austerity. The lighting of 
the Peking streets has 
been cut down to save 
power for industry; the 
streets are empty soon 
after dark in any case, 
for most people are too 
tired by their long day 
to want to go out at 
night. Friends rarely find 
time to visit each other; 
even the opera is now 
often not fully booked, 
and seats can easily be 
obtained. How long can 
such an intense drive 
last? Clearly already it 
is telling upon _ the 
elderly and the frail. 
Some professional men 
who were well enough 
two years ago are now 
convalescing after break- 
downs, which it is hardly 


5 CRE 
ad it is 


prodi Fe iekt geet 


_ If Britain cannot be overtaken in time for this event, at least 
an enormous programme of construction and improvement is to 
be rushed to completion so that Peking can be shown to the 
thousands of visitors invited for the celebrations as a modern and 
magnificent city. Fifteen years to match and surpass the industrial 
production of Britain: no mean task, yet in the estimation of 

-Many western observers likely to be attained. But how many 
more years to match America, or (which is perhaps the real aim) 
to outstrip Russia and thus qualify for the unchallenged position 
of leader of the Communist world. Here the new nationalism 
marches abreast with the drive for greater industrial production. 
Two years ago one was always told, ‘the Soviet experts taught 

i: us this process, installed this plant, designed this bridge’. Now 

Be _ the story is a little different: ‘The original idea came from the 

Soviet experts, but Professor Wang from Peking University, or 

Mr. Wu, a fourth-year science student, has improved on the old 

5; method, and now we use a new one developed in China ’. (Faint 

a - echoes of old China; Outer Barbarians, inherently inferior to the 
‘ sons of Han.) 


East Germans Replacing Russians ~ 
eal It would be exaggerating the trend to say that the Chinese are 
ape almost ready to kiss the Soviet experts goodbye, but there is a 
gee marked tendency to bring in East Germans to replace Russians. 
=e East Germany is only a fragment of a country, politically power- 
“4 less, but good engineers, scientists, and other experts come from 
oe there, they are obedient and helpful workers, make no claims and 
-air no graces, and are in every way fitted to help the People’s 
Republic over some awkward obstacles. 
‘ Steel production is the key index to industrial progress, and 
ae the Chinese, aware that in this matter they are still far behind, 
Pore have launched a vast programme to make steel on a nation-wide 
basis. This may seem fantastic, but the methods need examination. 
In every street, almost in every backyard in Peking, and no doubt 
in all other cities too, there has been set up a group of clay and 
brick furnaces, fired with coal, and devoted to melting down 
scrap-iron. 

At night Peking, otherwise rather unlit, is bright with the glow 
of these furnaces; children scour the streets, tins in hand, collect- 
ing rusty nails. House-to-house investigations to locate any piece 
of old ironware are conducted by students and volunteers on Sun- 
days. The output of such furnaces is small; but they are numbered 
by tens of thousands; they produce pig-iron which is railed to the 
steel mills. In the country the national game of iron smelting 
reaches even more extravagant proportions. Along the main line 
south from Peking, for a hundred miles, and probably much more, 
no space is vacant; the unused strip of land by the side of the 
track is covered with small clay blast furnaces. Coal is tipped out 
from railway trucks, iron ore is brought down to rail-side by 
country carts from the nearby mountains, an immense army of 
men, women, and adolescents works in shifts, day and night, 


brief six days, are no longer serviceable. 


Asricultural Workers Making Tron 

"The agricultural year in north China ended with the end of 
October; there was a record, bumper harvest. Normally the 
peasants would have no work to do till spring, when the ground 
is thawed out. But this year they are making iron; carting it from 
the hills, quarrying the ore, smelting it by the railway side. The 
pig-iron so produced is shipped away to steel mills at the great 
cities, but.an immense transportation of crude ore is saved. Many 
of the quarries would be too small to work commercially, and 
there is in this extraordinary enterprise careful calculation of how 
_ to use marginal resources so as to increase production for the 
great leap forward. The campaign was only started in the spring 
__ of this year, and while labour was needed for agriculture it could 

. not be fully carried out, but in the three months tens of thousands, 


i psec 


-it is hoped that before many years have passed this archaic : sur- 


smelting ore, building furnaces, pulling down those which, after a 


- probably millions, of men will be making iron in individually 


small, even minute Somme yet in “aggregate an ee ae sunt the g 


centration on projects » 

to overtake Britain in fift 

coming into action, sh ad e 

world in social experiment, and t to. achieve actual wor 

of Communist life, the People’s Communes. _ Were 
Hsu Shui, a hundred miles south of Peking, is. ‘the model | co 

mune, to which all visitors are taken, Chinese intellectuals as \ 


-as foreign journalists, diplomats, and travellers, The centre is an 


embraces two counties, nearly 1,000,000 people. All these, one — 

was assured, are now on the supply system for the four necessities, — 5 ‘ 
That is to say, in return for their labour they receive food, | oo rs 
clothing, housing, and education for their children. Beyond these ~ 
requirements the supply system does not at present reach. ‘Money — 

wages are paid in addition to meet the other human needs. But — 


ate 

old county walled city, much ruined during the last war. It 
‘a 

S 


vival of the capitalist world can also be eliminated. , ae 
It must be recognized that the supply of the four necessities 
has been thoroughly and well done. The population are ae 
clad, in the traditional padded clothes and sheepskin overcoats. _ 
They look well fed; no signs of the pot-bellies of malnutrition — 


" 
~ rad 


-among the children, nor the drawn pale skin of underfed adults. _ 


Villages have been repaired; there are no ruinous cottages and — 
there are many new buildings. Schools exist in these villages, but va 
an observer cannot say whether in fact all children attend them. 
Freed from the need to feed, clothe, and shelter themselves, the _ 
peasants of the commune are ‘still freer to work for the community. 
Obviously labour can accomplish more even if, on this the model 
commune, there are still few machines, tractors, or other mechani- 3 
cal aids. But there are some: small steam donkey-engines pro- 
duced in the north-east are at work in all these villages, grinding 
corn, supplying electric light (in the hours when corn grinding is" ie 
over), working the blast fans on the iron furnaces. A few years 
ago there would not have been one machine of any kind in Sige 
villages. are 
Land, already two years ago united in co-operative farms, i pee 2 
now the property of the commune, which through its committee  __ 
elected by the co-operative farm committees, runs the entire local 
government. : am ae 


‘Happy Homes for the hen rn 

Much more than this is anterided. Minhers are to ee awed 
of the burden of looking after their children, who will spend 
their lives, from an early age, in kindergartens and schools, return- 
ing home for one night each week. The very old will no longer 
need to be supported by their adult sons and grandsons. ‘ Happy - 5% 


aa Pry 


homes for the aged ’ will be provided in which they can pass their 


last years, no burden to their families. Such institutions actually - 
exist in Hsu Shui, but they are as yet only pioneer models, — a5 2 
recruited on a voluntary basis. The ‘happy home for the aged’ 
contains precisely eight old people, none of whom have any living | 
children or grandchildren to care for them. The forty children in 

the kindergarten, all about six years old, well fed, clothed, and 
cheerful, clearly do not represent the total number of pre-school _ raed 
children i in a village of several thousands of inhabitants. : ara 

In other villages, the children were still, as of old, happily play- 

ing in the dusty street. Nevertheless, even if some “of its planned — Se 
institutions are still rudimentary, Hsu Shui is a portent. It is 
proclaimed as the model all China must soon copy. Yet even the os rae 
ardent supporters of the régime cannot say how such a programme — come 
can be applied to great cities. Is a street to be a commune? Ora ~ 
profession? If the former, there will be no common ground among _ 
the chance collection of members; if the latter, there will be no a = 
local character to what could ee in effect, a HeergeS ass ee % “as 
tion. ke 


into bene ina aie like Hsu Shui. This t town PERE dittee 
in the war a kind of no-man’s-land. Occupied by the Japat 
one week, by the Communist guerrillas the next, a place : 
which all the wealthy, and educated people had long i 
without government, a constant batt . The nt 
doned to their own ee co-operated ; 


quickly paeirg 
y have received, © 
meagre eeeh oh ay be. But a ne generation of commune- _ 


4 ‘not publish this tory at home ’, remarked a Polish correspondent. 


The question is naturally asked in Peking to what end this 


project is directed; is it primarily a means of organizing the 
peasant labour force to industrial as well as. agricultural purposes, 
d therefore proper for the countryside but inapplicable in cities; 
or is it first and foremost an ideological exercise, an attempt to 
4 realize the full doctrine of Marx, and establish communism in 
‘ _ the withering away of the state? For if the communes are to be 
_ self-governing units, responsible for all services, industry and 
Beene: education and local security, the functions of the cen- 

_ tral government will be much reduced. It is possible that the 

- formerly poverty stricken peasantry of north China are well con- 

_ tent with a system which gives them food, clothing, and shelter, 

. Peand asks no more hard work in return than they had previously 
ES to devote to earning a precarious living. The geneeation which 


mmunist poner ebiizont eastern ee, . Tr pai 


one great leap forward; to realize the classless society and even — 


bred children will expect this much as their natural right, and 


being human will soon demand. much more. It will be the: task | 


of the great programme of industrialization to see that these 
demands are satisfied, at least in part. 


In the ninth year China i is confident of her growing power, her 
increasing influence in Asia, and this confidence is manifested in 


an attitude of indifference to foreign opinion, a pride in the 
achievements of the régime and a new nationalist tone which 
treats even the eastern European experts with a shade of con- 


descension.—Third Programme an 


Since the talk by C. P. FitzGerald was written, the Chinese 
Communist Party has announced (on December 18) a ‘slowing-up 
of the tempo of organization and work in the rural communes. 
Members are to keep personal property, animals, and tools. The 
dormitory system is to be curtailed. Collective ‘labour must not 
exceed twelve hours a day. The formation of communes in the 
cities ts not to go ahead, except on a purely experimental basis. 


as oe The Courts and the Press 


oa 
Sweeties _ By T. B. SMITH. 

i _ UPN Italy, during the recent war, we used Military Government _ the law has erred, writers of independent mind have secured the 
____#@ currency embellished with a device representing the ‘Four. reconsideration of unjust sentences, But for the courage of men 
: Freedoms’. One day I asked my driver if he knew what such as Zola in France, and Conan Doyle in Britain—persisting 


= they were. After some hesitation, he replied: ‘ Freedom from 
___work, freedom from thought, freedom from religion, and freedom 
“a from speech’. I was silenced effectively, and only regretted that 
it was not the padre who had put the question. 
On reflection, however, perhaps there is, in fact, room for a 
= ‘fh “freedom from speech’ as well as ‘freedom of speech’. There 
a _ may be a time for speech, and a time for reticence. Though the 
3 a ~ means of publicity have grown enormously i in scope and power, 
a the law has given inadequate protection against increasing inva- 
q _ sions of citizens’ privacy. Even if there is a mass demand for news 
_ regarding the fears, the griefs, the anxieties, the loves and the 
_ shames of men and women, this appetite is not necessarily 
_ healthy; and, if the camera cannot lie, compassion is surely a 
virtue as well as truth. On the other hand, ‘ freedom ’ of the press 
__ —which is to be distinguished from ‘licence ’—is an essential 
aes institution in democracy:- the freedom to publish all matters, 
however unpleasant, with which the public should properly be 
Z concerned. It is not easy to determine what the precise limits of 
this freedom should be, and this great problem can be considered 
a Bs here only in the restricted context of judicial proceedings. 
Ss At What is Should the Press Comment? 
A It can scarcely be disputed that the public interest is closely 
concerned with the administration of justice, civil and criminal. 
; In general, full and fair reporting of judicial proceedings at the 
_ trial stage should be encouraged, and criticism of the machinery 
___ of justice should also be at least tolerated. On the other hand, it 


- information, should be permitted to comment on, or give publi- 
ia! 7 city to, matters which, after the initiation of proceedings, might 
Sieg aad fair trial. 
: The main problem is to define a scope should be given to 
ee press in reporting the criminal process from the stage of 
____ investigation and arrest of the suspected person until his trial ends 
& with Sead or condemnation. It may, boweyet; also be men- 
= in the eh cto administration of justice in a more general sense. 
oe Lhus,. it. may compel the prosecuting authorities of the state to 
_ take action~in situations which they find embarrassing—as when 
> ulation of public indignation through the press compels pro- 
ings against some overpowerful or influential individual, who 
flouted or corrupted the law. Again, on rare occasions ‘when 


“seems most undesirable that the press, or other organs of mass 


in their stirring of the public conscience—is it likely that Dreyfus 
or Oscar Slater would have been cleared of the charges for which 
they had suffered so many years of imprisonment and disgrace? 

To return, however, to the role of the press in ‘ covering’ 
criminal procedure from investigation until verdict, it is obvious 
that in legal systems, where issues of guilt and innocence are deter- 
mined by juries and not by judges, special care must be taken to 
avoid any publicity which might prejudice a fair trial. There is, 
however, no standard generally accepted even in Britain and 
America, for example, as to what the press may publish and when 
they may publish it. 

The problem of free press and fair trial might be approached 
by stressing certain apparent distinctions. First of all, one might 
balance the advantages and dangers of hearing preliminary 
investigations in public on the one hand, or in private on the 
other. If it seemed desirable to hear such pre-trial investigations 
in open court, then it would be material to consider whether or 
not proceedings at that stage should be reported in the press, so 
that the public at large could read them—including members of 
the public who might later be required to serve on the jury at the 
actual trial. If it was thought desirable to allow the press to 
report pre-trial procedure, the next point to decide might well be 
whether, generally speaking, factual reporting and comment 
should be allowed at this stage, or factual reporting alone. 

The distinction between the effects of factual reporting and 
press comment is. not necessarily absolute. If a fair and accurate 
report of a pre-trial hearing is published, an inference of guilt 
may be drawn which is unjustified in fact. Even the intelligent 
layman is not always aware that at committal proceedings before 
the examining justices in England, usually only the prosecution’s 
case is stated, and evidence for the defence is not called. 


Control of Pre-trial Publicity 

Though all jurisdictions within the United Kingdom welcome 
fair and accurate reporting of actual criminal trialk—except when 
considerations of decency or public security make the details unfit 
for publication—each jurisdiction construes differently the scope 
which should be allowed to the press. Most strict in its control 
of pre-trial publicity is the law of Scotland. In Scotland, the 
decision whether to prosecute at all rests with the Lord Advocate, 
who is assisted in the Crown Office by the Solicitor General for 
Scotland, and by the Advocates-I%epute whom he has appointed. 
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who are ae prosecutors an in stiga 
Sheriffdom. Detection and prosecution of crime in Scotland are 
both essential functions of public officers. When a suspect is 
brought before the territorial judge—the Sheriff—after arrest, this 
procedure, which takes place privately in Chambers, is designed 
to ensure that the proper formalities have been observed for 
securing the rights of suspected persons, and does not involve 
any judicial assessment of the evidence. Even after the suspect has 
been committed for trial by the Sheriff, further investigation is 
quasi-inquisitorial, and thus there is no «pre-trial hearing * which 
could be reported. In Scotland the press is permitted to publish 
before the trial only the bare facts that a named person has been 
arrested and has appeared before the Sheriff, charged with a 
particular crime, and that he has been committed for trial. 


Method of the Scottish Courts 

Even in eighteenth-century works on Scottish criminal law, it 
appears that the courts were prepared to punish any “practices 
to the prejudice of fair trial’, These still include all publicity 
which might influence the public, and thus perhaps members of 
the jury, in favour of, or against, an accused. The law seeks to 
ensure that the jury which tries a prisoner will come to the court 
without any preliminary impressions on the case whatsoever. 
As in time the press has come within the reach of every member 
of the community, restrictions on the publication of matter which 
might influence fair trial have become increasingly strict. In 
1953, the late Lord Justice~General of Scotland re-emphasized 
that, ‘once a person has been apprehended and committed for 


trial, the function of the press in commenting upon the guilt of _ 


the accused and the nature of the charge is, at least for the time 
being, at an end’.* In Scotland, as has been observed, pre-trial 
investigations are not judicial proceedings, take place in private, 
and cannot be reported. Comment on a pending trial is absolutely 
forbidden, and the prohibition extends to any form of publicity 
which might influence the minds of persons actually concerned 
in the trial. 

Thus, in May 1958, Peter Manuel was tried and convicted 
in Glasgow on an indictment charging him with a series of 
brutal murders. Shortly before the trial began, one newspaper 
published a photograph of the accused. Counsel for the defence 
protested strongly regarding this publication, as it was obviously 
calculated to influence the minds of witnesses, who had to give 
vital evidence on the issue of identification. The presiding judge, 
Lord Cameron, after commenting strongly on the conduct of 
the culpable newspaper, reported the matter to the prosecuting 
authorities in Scotland for appropriate action. In Scotland, there- 
fore, it is apparent that the public interest to exclude all influ- 
ences from the trial of an accused person takes precedence over 
other aspects of public interest in judicial proceedings. By con- 
trast with the position in England, the Scottish solution to the 
problem of free press and fair trial has operated for generations 
to the general satisfaction of all concerned, and without attracting 
serious criticism. 


The English System. 


The English system is very different. Before a suspect is 
~ committed for trial at all, the prosecution has to satisfy a Bench 


of Justices that there is a prima facie case. At this pre-trial 
hearing, before the examining justices, as a rule there is a state- 
ment only by the prosecution, and evidence for the prosecution 
alone is called. The accused usually reserves his defence, so 

that his side of the story is not disclosed at this stage. The 
hearing before the justices is in public, though they have a dis- 
cretionary power, of which little use is made, to sit in private. 
At present the press has full liberty to report this pre-trial 
hearing, and not infrequently publish photographs of persons 
committed by the justices for trial. The dangers of the present 
English system, which has often been criticized, gave rise to 
particular public concern as a result of the dramatic change of 
situation at the trial in 1957 of Dr. John Bodkin Adams. It was 
felt by some that prejudice had been created against Dr. Adams 
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_by a masterly defence, by the judicial domination of p 


‘the accused was discharged, or until the trial had ended, reports _ 


ne 
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an je notes open a ae ~] 
created by this pre-trial put ere. 


y Dr 
by Mr. Justice Devlin, and by the production, at the tria 
of documents which conflicted fundamentally with the oral 
dence of certain prosecution witnesses. (It may be stressed that: 
liberty enjoyed by the press to report evidence led at the pre- 
trial hearing permits the publication of evidence which may Bet : 
actually excluded when the trial itself takes place, or ‘be dis- i 
credited by testimony for the defence.) __ Je 

English law has always disliked the administration of justice Be 
behind closed doors, and therefore permits, as has been explained, _ 
fair and accurate reporting, even of pre-trial proceedings. es Es 


different view is taken, however, of comment upon pending judi- 


cial proceedings. Thus, the English courts have acted vigorously _ 
in punishing and restraining actual comment prior to trial. 
In 1949 a newspaper was fined £10,000, and its editor imprisoned 
for three months, for alleging, while one Haigh was awaiting trial oad 
for murder, that he had dissolved other victims in acid baths.2 
Last year, moreover, two companies, which had distributed end< 7 
sold in Britain an American publication, were convicted of con- — 
tempt for ‘ publishing’ matter prejudicial to Dr. John Bodkin 
Adams, who was, at the material time, indicted for murder. The 
fact that the accused companies, as mere distributors, did ‘not 
actually know of the contents of the obnoxious publication, w was” 
held to be no defence to the charge of contempt.* vs 
The general position in England, therefore, is that when investi-_ ~~ 
gations reach the stage of the pre-trial hearing they are conducted 
in public, and may be fully reported. a as contrasted . 
with reporting, is forbidden. — 
It may be thought, however, that, even without | “comment, 3 
pre-trial publicity can influence fair trial. Since 1953, in Northern 
Ireland, where criminal procedure generally is comparable with ~~ 
that of England, power is given to the examining Justices to 
forbid publication of statements made by the prosecutor, or na 
publication of evidence led for the prosecution, if fair trial of 
the accused tight otherwise be ‘prejudiced. The power of the _ 
magistrates in Northern Ireland is to prohibit press reports of _ 
hearings held in public. This must not be confused with the dis- 
cretionary power of the magistrates in England, which is little te 
used, to hold the entire pre-trial hearing i in ite . ay 


Sen 


* Half-open Court” ae ie. 
As a result of criticisms directed against the present English rats 
system, after the acquittal of Dr. John Bodkin Adams, a depart- r¥ 
mental committee was set up under Lord Tucker, to investigate 
what publicity should be given to pre-trial procedure i in England. 
In July of this year, the report of Lord Tucker’s Committee on 
Proceedings before Examining Justices was published.* The com- Rass: 
mittee did not think it possible to establish whether or not, ‘as — 
had been widely believed’, trials in England had in fact been 
prejudiced by press. reports of pre-trial committal proceedings. — 
They drew a clear distinction between the right of the press to i 
report the actual trial and the right to report preliminary pro- 
ceedings. Yet they did not favour the idea that the justices 1%, 
should normally sit in private, when deciding whether or not a 
commit an accused for trial. The solution which they proposed 
was that pre-trial proceedings should be public, but that, unless” ao 
should be restricted to a statement of the name of the accused,- Be 
the charge, and the decision of the Court. The Times described rae 
this solution unenthusiastically as ‘half-open court’, and the Bait 
recommendations of the Tucker Committee have been. cise Ce 
by responsible newspapers as —— unreasonably the freedom 


t that those called on to serve on a jury should not have 


their peel of the impressions emted by. reading newspaper 
_ accounts of the prosecutor’s case, as presented before the actual 
trial was decided on at all. Such, at all events, is the view we 
take in Scotland. 
‘There are thus in the British Isles four different systems to 
consider, three of them in operation and the fourth merely a 
proposal, First, there is the Scottish system, which effectively 
__» secures complete privacy for the investigation and prevents the 
_ press reporting anything more than the bare facts of arrest and 
_ charge. Secondly, at the other extreme, there is the existing 


__ English system. Under this, at the preliminary investigation before - 


a _ the magistrates, the whole, or greater, part of the prosecution’s 
case is normally presented in public, and newspapers are allowed 
‘to publish as full a report of this as they wish. Between these 
“two extremes there lie the other two systems. Each of these 

consists basically of the present English system, with no altera- 

____ tion of the rule that a preliminary hearing before the magistrates 
__will normally be conducted in public, but each imposes restric- 


a. 


“system achieves this by means of conferring a discretionary power 
_ on tue magistrates, whereas the Tucker Committee has proposed 


O many people in Britain the revolution in Cuba may 
sound like a routine operation. Latin America, to most 
British people, is a part of the world where revolutions 
are twopence a dozen. This is a natural, but thoroughly 
unfair, attitude. Latin Americans are, in fact, no more revolu- 
tionary-minded than anybody else. Seventy per cent. of them are 
_ farmers or farm labourers, and even if they call themselves 
__estancieros, gauchos, or peons, they are still as conservative- 
_ minded as anyone who works on the land. 
In the towns in Latin America—Cuba included—most people 
____ are tram drivers, street cleaners, factory workers, and, in general, 
_ trade unionists. They are not very revolutionary-minded either. 
_____ Then there is the large Latin American middle class, and they 
_ do not like revolutions either. 
_ In that case, it may well be asked, why have there been so 
many so-called revolutions in South and Central America and 
the Caribbean? The answer is fairly simple. The early ones, at 
: the beginning of the nineteenth century, were made by Spanish 
____white settlers against the Mother Country’s government, which at 
___ that time was controlled by Napoleonic France. During the nine- 
teenth century, Latin American revolutions were private affairs 
among the descendants of the original Spanish settlers. Nobody, 
among the upper classes, who were still the landowners, got badly 
hurt. The middle class shopkeepers had to close their shops, and 
_ lost money. The people, the vast majority, white, Negro, Indian, 
= and mixed, but all working class, did most of the fighting and 
“= = gained nothing, although on almost every occasion the so-called 
___ revolution was made in their name. 
_.. What has just happened in Cuba is a part of a continent-wide 
: “fevolt by these hitherto unconsidered people. In it they are backed 
__ by the young intellectuals, the Angry Young Men of whom 
_ Fidel Castro is both a symbol and a representative. He stands 
_ for twentieth-century Cuba. But not only for Cuba. He stands 
- for : America. 


ly lest it might pieiudion Pirie of trial. It might be — 


__ tions on press reports of that hearing. The Northern Ireland 
% 


? Each has its defects. The 

ity is given for suppressing 

inaccurate rumours, and the smaller is the chance of an unknown 
witness perceiving before the trial that he may be able to give 
valuable evidence, and so come forward. Yet the greater the 
publicity, the greater may be the difficulty of assuring a fair 
trial. The problem is that familiar veteran, that of striking a 


-balance of disadvantages; and the trouble is that these are 


imponderables. How often has publicity in fact unearthed an 
unknown witness, and how far has his evidence advanced the 
cause of justice? How much damage is caused to the prisoner in 
the minds of the jury by pre-trial publicity, and how often? 


And how successful are judges in counteracting any such damage? 


Are there such differences in tradition and outlook between 
England and Scotland as to explain altogether the diametrically 
opposed systems of the two countries?- Would the system that has 
worked so well in Scotland for so long be as wrong in England 
as its critics maintain? Are the recommendations of the Tucker 
Committee the ideal solution for England, or should the Com- 
mittee have gone farther or, alternatively, less far? 

These are reflections that I must leave for you. As a Scotsman, 


’ I am well aware that my national legal system is not without its 


faults. I can claim, however, with sincerity, that with regard to 
pre-trial publicity, as in criminal procedure generally, the law of 
Scotland has probably achieved the best possible reconciliation 
of the public interest with the interests of the accused. 

J —Third Programme 


g - The Revolution in Cuba 


a. | By J. HALCRO FERGUSON 


of Paraguay, General Trujillo of the Dominican Republic, and 
General Somoza, Junior (his father was assassinated) of Nica- 
ragua, All these four belonged to the smaller Latin American 
countries, and today only three of them are left. Of the big 
countries, the former dictator of Brazil, Dr. Vargas, committed 
suicide when he realized that the trend was against him; Perdén 
of Argentina was thrown out by a combination of the intellectuals, 
the Catholic Church, the universities, the business community, the 
civil service, and half of the trade unions, with the approval or 
neutrality of most of the armed forces. 

The same combination, with the full support of the working 
classes, threw out the dictators of Colombia, and, exactly a year 
ago, Venezuela. All of these countries have had free and fair 
elections during the past year. So have Mexico, Uruguay, and 
Chile, which have been democratic for a long time. Cuba has now 
joined the company of Latin American democracies—even though 
it may be several weeks before she settles down to normal calm 
and peace. She has done it the hard way, because the former 
President, Fulgencio Batista, refused to pack it in until hundreds 


_of Cubans had been killed and it had become evident that his 


tanks and aircraft had no hope against guerrilla fighters with 
strong feelings who had studied the tactics of the French maguis 
and the Yugoslav partisans. Castro’s supporters had also shown 
wisdom in another way: unlike Eoka in Cyprus, they had— 
except in unusual circumstances—not taken the attitude that 
‘he who is not for us is against us’ 

Batista, in his old-fashioned way, took a different view. But 
the well-paid army on which he depended did not go along 
with him. They refused to fire on non-combatant fellow-citizens, 
whatever their politics, As a result, Batista has had to flee to 
the only important dictatorship left in Latin America, that of 
Trujillo in the Dominican Republic, where he joins ex-President 
Perén of Argentina. For Latin America, like present-day Asia, 


_ accepted military rule along with freedom from colonial domina- 
_ tion. It has now outgrown it. and Cuba is only the latest country 
- to assert that it has grown up 
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T is estimated that about three-quarters of a million people 
(and more on Saturdays) have been getting up in the pitch- 


dark of a winter morning to listen to the commentary on the © 


Test matches at present being played in Australia. Two-and- 


streets to regale readers with long reports cabled by experts sent 


at vast expense to cover this series of matches. Strange, is it not— 


and to non-British people in particular—this urge to hear and 
learn all about a usually slow-moving sporting event thousands of 
miles away? Is.it a fetish or a religion, some romantic link with 
the British past? For neither professional cricket matches nor 
Test matches are what they were. After the first world war a 
Test match against the Australians at Lord’s lasted only three 
days and both batsmen and bowlers had to get a move on if 
they were to achieve any kind of result and please the sporting 


public. Today all this pleasure seems slightly second-hand, 
- vicarious, even vaguely intellectual. A visit to Lord’s, the head- 


quarters of English cricket, at many times last season would 
reveal an almost empty ground with the players going through 
the motions apparently for their own benefit. But a Test match, 


never mind against whom it is played—even if it is conclusively 


lost by one side—is always a universal topic at club or pub’, 
popular because, as Sir Robert Walpole once said of dirty stories, 
‘ anybody can join in the conversation ”. 

Has the attitude to village cricket changed equally, one 
wonders? In a talk which we publish on another page Mr. Michael 
Home furnishes recollections of this kind of cricket as it was 
played in Suffolk sixty years ago. Every village, he recalls, then 
had its own cricket team, even though it was sometimes difficult 
to complete it. There were none,of the niceties of club cricket: 
white flannels and spiked boots were not necessary; and the 
grounds were such that the batsman took his life in his hands as 
he faced ‘ shooters *. Straight balls were hit hard and it was diffi- 
cult for the fieldsman to stop them because of the bumps or 
nettles in the outfield. Although the squire and the vicar usually 
liked to take a leading part, it was a pretty democratic pastime. 
When the day’s cricket was over the gossip over the tankards was 
between equals. 


Cricket is a game that can be played after a fashion until a ripe 


age. The club or village cricketer approaching sixty may admit 
that ‘he cannot see them as well as he used to *. Mothers fielding 
on the beaches of England (or even France or Belgium) may not 
be relied upon to hold their catches, but they seldom sustain 
serious injuries. In this class of cricket skill is not of the essence 
and nobody much cares about the result. The ‘ gamesmanship ’, 


_ which unhappily mars too many Test matches and even county 
- matches these days, is missing: it is more of a sport than a 


religion. It is easy enough to sneer at the Test matches, but no 
one will deny that they have their own peculiarly exciting and 
dramatic atmosphere, often supremely well conveyed by broad- 
casters. But one cannot fail to reflect that if cricket—winter or 
summer—is to survive as a public spectacle it could do with an 
injection of the spirit of village cricket. 


_ the American people, saying: it 


_ the West’s alleged preparations for war. New Year broad 
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SHORTLY BEFORE MIDNIGHT on January Fre "Moscow: radio 2 
announced that the Soviet Union had launched ‘its first inter-— 
planetary rocket. Some twelve hours later a Moscow broadcast — a 
said it was now certain that the rocket would by-pass the moon _ 
and become an artificial planet of the sun. Later broadcasts fore- 
cast that the complete circuit of the sun would take about fifteen 
months, at a distance of more than 90,000,000 miles from the 
sun. Moscow commentators spoke of jubilation in the capital, 
where the press was quoted as prominently displaying President 
Eisenhower’s message — of congratulation and other Western _ 4, 
tributes. - 
The political implications of this scientific achievement were 
constantly stressed in Moscow commentaries, which maintained 


_that whatever the West decides to do, the Soviet Union will try — 


to show it can do better; also that the Soviet rocket had exposed — 
the futility of the arms race and the advisability of reaching an 
agreement on outer space before it was too late. American 
achievements in rocketry were contrasted ignominiously with the 
Soviet triumphs. In a speech in Minsk on January 3, Mr. 
Khrushchev said that the Soviet victory in producing the first a 


a-half millions also listen to the summary of the day’s cricket - C°SMic rocket once more convincingly proved that communism 


given at breakfast time. Soon the evening newspapers are on the — stimulates irresistible development in economy, science, ‘techno- wee 


logy, and culture. . 
In the United States, after the expressions of congratulation to 
the Soviet scientists, came expressions of anxiety about the 
military implications of the Soviet achievement. A number of — 
commentators observed that Mr. Mikoyan’s visit to the United _ 
States had been heralded by this new Soviet achievement. On his 
arrival in New York on January 4 Mr. Mikoyan said Mr. — 
Khrushchev had asked ‘him to repeat his New Year message to 


There is no disputed or unsettled issue that cannot be. solved 
-by peaceful means, provided all the Parties concerned. genuinely 
desire to do so. At the present time, there is not a single country — 
in the world that desires war. ee 
In his New Year message to the British Prime Minister, Mrix 
Khrushchev expressed the hope that Britain and the Soviet Union 
would unite in efforts to achieve European security, to bring the 
arms race and Cold War to an end, and to see peace triumph. In 
reply to the joint New Year message from President Voroshilov _ 
and Mr. Khrushchev to President Eisenhower, the President 
stressed the critical importance of the Soviet leaders working 
towards a peaceful solution of the Berlin situation. President — 
Eisenhower reaffirmed that the United States would welcome _ 
discussion on Berlin in the wider framework of the whole German ~ 
problem and European security. Positive progress on this problem 
would give real substance to the hope that 1959 would witness a 
great advance towards a just and lasting peace. In a New Year 


7 


‘broadcast to the West German people, President Heuss said that 


the minds of all Germans were overshadowed by anxiety about 
the Berlin crisis. East German leaders, in a New Year message - 
to the Soviet leaders, thanked them for putting forward the Soviet 
Proposals on Berlin. — 

Many New Year broadcasts from Moscow radio contrasted: | 
the past year’s Soviet achievements with the situation in the West. ae 
Commentaries for foreign audiences included expressions of 
Soviet good will and friendliness, coupled with denunciations ae 


from Moscow in Arabic and in English for Africa expressed 
hope that 1959 would see ‘ the downfall of colonialism, the 

of our age’. rie 

‘ The victories of the Cuban patriots’ were hailed i in 

broadcasts, which accused the United States of i 
supplying arms to Batista via the Dominican Ronnie 
Nicaragua, while General Batista was said to’ be bombing 
Christian a ge os From the eee eae he other 
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Did You Hear That? 


SOLDIERS OF THE ROYAL HOSPITAL 

“THE Roya Hospital’, said JOCELYN BRADFORD in the Home 
Service, ‘one of Wren’s masterpieces, was founded in 1682 by 
Charles II as a “retreat for veterans of the Regular Army who 
had become unfit for duty”; his brother James II continued 
to extend it, and it was finally. completed in the reign of 
William and Mary. Twenty years later, Marlborough’s men 
were at grips with the 


Pronck and the scarlet’ tet Sy ices eRe organs arusmemoranrcerseryes 


uniform worn by the 
Chelsea pensioners of to- 
day is based on that of 
those self-same troops 
who made the tenacity of 
British soldiery famous 
and feared throughout 
the world. 

“Since most of us see 
the Chelsea pensioner 
only when he is “ out of 
barracks ”, we see him 
normally in his two full- 
dress uniforms. In sum- 
mer, which for all Chel- 
sea pensioners starts on 
May 29, it is the long- 
skirted scarlet tunic worn 
with all his medals, and 
a shako; or a “ tricorne ” 
(or cocked hat) on extra 


special occasions. His 

winter full dress is a 

double - breasted _ blue 

overcoat with a blue 

neckerchief just showing, _¥ 

blue gloves, and his ee 

medals. w : fe 


‘There are 400 Chel- 
sea pensioners. There 
could be more, only one of the wings of the building is still not yet 
rebuilt after being demolished by enemy action in the last war. 
Strangely enough, the same wing was knocked flat by similar 
methods in the first world war. To be eligible for admission a 
pensioner must have been a regular soldier of good character. 
He must be in receipt of a service pension or a service disability 
pension. He must be over the age of fifty-five, and, generally 
speaking, unable to earn his own living but more or less capable of 
looking after himself. He must not, incidentally, marry when he is 
a pensioner. 

‘When he enters the Hospital, a pensioner surrenders his ser- 


—and pensioners enjoying their Christmas celebration a fortnight ago 


A foundation-day parade in Figure Court, the Royal Hospital, Chelsea— 


vice or military disability pension. In return he gets what is 
officially entitled “free board and lodging, clothing and medi- 
cal attention”. The Hospital, needless to say, has its own 
“hospital ” inside itself, so to speak. He is also given a basic 
allowance of 7s. a week, which every fourth week is made up to 
£1 provided he has no contributory old-age pension. He has a 
free issue of two ounces of “ baccy ” every Friday, and a free pint 
of beer every Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday. If 
he has a civil pension or 
private means he retains 
them as well. 

‘Every man has what 
| a civilian would term his 

own bed-sitting room. It 
| is about ten foot by six 
in size, extremely well 
furnished by the authori- 
ties, and each has its 
own plug to a central 
wireless. Within it a 
man can do what he 
likes. It is his own home. 
All that he need do, if he 
is fit enough, is to make 
his bed each morning 
and tidy up. Nearly all 
the rooms have their 
walls decorated with nos- 
talgic pictures of other 
days. They are _ lit, 
heated, and laundered 
free; and although 
“lights out ” takes place 
in the main halls at 
10.30 p.m. there is 
nothing to prevent a man 
reading the long night 
through in his own room. 
Incidentally, the Hospital has an exceedingly up-to-date library 
of its own. 

‘You can, if you like, take the bar, the smoking room and the 
billiards room at any of London’s clubs, and the three similar 
rooms in the club that belong to the inmates of the Royal 
Hospital will compare favourably with all. They also have a 
television room which holds about sixty. They have their own 
barber’s shop where they are attended to free. 

‘The pensioners have their meals in Wren’s great hall, with 
Antonio Verrio’s immense mural of Charles II and the Royal 
Hospital in the background, exquisite panelling, surmounted by 
replicas of Colours won in a score of battles and set between 
superb portraits of former Kings and Queens. It is a magnificent 
setting, with its polished oak tables, comfortable chairs; and it is 
as warm as toast in winter and cool in summer. It was here that 
the Army Council staged its Army dinner to the Queen in 1956’. 


oes 


THE HALTER DEVIL CHAPEL 

‘If you take the lane which runs down to Mercaston and Brails- 
ford from the Cross-o’-Hands, you pass on your right-hand side 
the Halter Devil Chapel’, said Roy CuHrtsTIAN in the Midland 
Home Service, ‘ This tiny stone chapel—it is only fourteen feet 
by thirteen—has never been consecrated, but services are some- 
times held in it. The Mugginton parish register confirms that it 
was founded in 1723 by Francis Brown, but does not explain 
its curious name of “ Halter Devil Chapel ”. 

‘Francis Brown was actually a farmer who was extremely fond 
of ale. One wild, thundery night in 1723, when he was already 
decidedly drunk, he was seized with a sudden impulse to ride to 
Derby—seven or eight miles away—for a drink. His wife pro- 
tested strongly, but without success. “Ride I will » he said, 
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‘even if I have to halter the Devil”; and he stamped out to 
collect his horse from the paddock. 

‘It was a dark night, relieved only by an occasional flash of 
lightning, and Brown’s fumbling efforts to get a halter over the 
horse’s head got him nowhere. Then the lightning came again, 
and in the split second of illumination, Brown saw something 
that filled him with terror. The creature in front of him had 
sprouted horns. “I'll ride to Derby if I have to halter the devil ”. 
And now that was what he was trying to do. Panic-stricken he 
turned to run, but something struck him a heavy blow, and he 
fell unconscious on the ground. 

‘His wife found him and put him to bed, and he gradually 
recovered from bruises and shock. But the whole course of his 
life changed. He gave up drink, and built the chapel—* The 
Chappel in ye Intakes Hulland Ward ”—as a visible sign of his 
new-found piety, and perhaps as an insurance policy against 
another visit from the devil. If so, it was successful. In fact, the 
only other strange thing 
that happened to him 
was that immediately 
after the accident one of 
his cows developed a 
mysterious limp, and a 
tendency to hobble hur- 
riedly away whenever 
Francis Brown went any- 
where near her’. 


POLISH FASHION 

‘Today Warsaw is the 
fashion centre of eastern 
Europe ’, said DOUGLAS 
STUART, B.B.C. corre- 
spondent in central 
Europe. ‘ For the women 


dress from Warsaw has 
the same appeal as a 
dress from Paris has for 
their contemporaries in 
the West. I have just 
talked with the woman 
who has __ established 
Polish supremacy in the sphere of women’s fashions behind the 
Iron Curtain. She is Madame Jadwiga Grabowska. Slim, quiet- 
voiced, with iron-grey hair and a winning smile, Madame 
Grabowska has built up a fashion house on the banks of the river 
Vistula employing eighty people. “Every three months” she 
told me, “ Eva—that’s my ‘ house "—makes a collection of about 
100 models—evening dresses, day dresses, cocktail dresses, coats 
and skirts, and so on. Afterwards we make up to five copies of 
each model, which are sent to the provincial cities of Poland. 
The model is sold in Warsaw ”. 

“I asked about prices. Madame Grabowska looked down at 
her neatly shod feet: “ My models ”, she said, “are not cheap ”. 


An evening dress costs the equivalent of two months’ wages for. 


an average worker; a day dress costs slightly less; the copies— 
well, you could take off tw enty per cent. She brightened suddenly: 
“Of course”, she said, “we give our simpler models to the 
factories for mass production. Such dresses are cheap, and ”, she 
added proudly, “ in good taste ”. 

*“Is this your own business? ” I asked. Madame Grabowska 
laughed: “Heavens no! ”, she said. “I’m controlled by the 
Ministry of Commerce. And ”, she went on reflectively, “I get 
a lot of support. We are hoping to expand exports, particularly 
to the countries of the Near East. Recently we organized a most 
successful fashion show in Cairo ”. 

“Two pretty girls—one blonde and one brunette—walked past 
us and nodded a greeting. “Some of my mannequins ”, said 
Madame Grabowska. “It’s easy to find pretty girls in Poland ”, 
she went on, “ but when they first come to me they are always too 
fat. I put them on a diet—no starch, no cream, and lots of carrot 
juice. They don’t like it, but they like the result ”. “ Tell me ia 
said, “where do you get the ideas for your models, and the 
materials to make them? ” Madame Grabowska stared at me: 


Models of the Warsaw fashion house *‘ Eva’ photographed in the Army Museum 
By courtesy of the Polish Cultural Institute 


“Eva”, she said, “is Polish. We use Polish fabrics, although 
sometimes we import a little brocade from France. As for the 
ideas, they are Polish, too. We read your western fashion maga- 
zines, and I and my designers travel to Paris, London, and Rome. 
But ”, she said firmly, “ we do not copy ”. 

‘ At this point I put my big male foot right in it: “I haven’t 
seen a sack dress since I came to Warsaw”, I remarked. “I 
should hope not ”, she said, “ the sack is out. Now, it’s the Empire 
line”. But Madame Grabowska, however, quickly restored my 
morale. “In Poland”, she said, “we admire your English 
fashions. They are very simple and very good ” *. 


I AM A BORE 

‘I’m a bore’, said BRIAN Murpuy in ‘Today’. ‘A crashing 
bore—and, frankly, I rather enjoy it. Of course, I’ve been at it 
a great many years now. Most people have no idea of the 
amount of effort you 
have to put into it to be 
a really super-heavy- 
dreadnought class _ 
bore. Most people get 
sidetracked early on— 
and become quite inter- 
esting about their hobbies 
or their wives or some- 
thing. Your true bore 
never lets this happen. 
He concentrates on being 


monumentally _ tedious 
about every possible sub- 
ject. 


‘It takes a long time 
to learn how to select 
your victims, too: how 
to pick the people who 
are too weak or too 
polite to be rude to you. 
I mean, if I see a group 
of people talking in a 
pub, I know instinctively 
whether or not I can 
move in with that grand 
old phrase, “ Excuse me, 
but I couldn’t help overhearing your fascinating conversation ”, 
and hold the floor from then on. Some people will tell yousto 
go and chase yourself. Others will just ignore you. But there are 
many that you can hold paralyzed—until you literally drive them 
out into the night. Some I’ve even insisted on reading my poems 
to—long things they are, too, I can tell you! And do you know 
they pretend they’ve enjoyed i it. 

“And then there’s the poor shy devil at a party who only 
manages to open his mouth once. Before he’s got a sentence 
out, you say right in his face: “ Now I'd like to take you up on 
that ”. It’s wonderful to see his eyes film over, his glass getting 
warm and _sticky in his hand. And even in the unlikely event of 
his managing to escape before the champagne runs out, he can’t 
really enjoy it with my reproachful eye following him round. And 
when he runs out of the house forty minutes later, you keep on 
at him through the taxi window: “T hope you don’t — but 


bored hundreds of people at weddi < 

to pageboys. And, of course, I always make an impromptu 
speech: one of those terribly embarrassing speeches 

happy I am to see two young people starting out along life’s 
erie teeplegtingtcy pnt deere 
I remember my own wedding day. Once I even wept a 
I’ve never seen such embarrassment. It was marvellous 
of course, nobody likes any unp at weddings 
one ever shuts me up. Rey. Je, pray. HT bs Oe ae 
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The Philosophy of Samuel Alexander 


By DOROTHY EMMET 


AMUEL ALEXANDER was born in Sydney, Australia, 
a hundred years ago. He came over to England with a 
scholarship to Balliol, and stayed on in Oxford for a time, 
the first Jew to be elected to a fellowship at an Oxford 
college—Lincoln College. But most of his life was spent as a 
professor of philosophy in Manchester, where he became a pro- 
fessor of legend. If a blackboard was not handy, he would 
illustrate points in a logic- lecture by drawing diagrams on the 
soles of his boots. His favourite means of locomotion was his 
bicycle. There is a story of how 
he bicycled over to Liverpool 


to be followed by dinner. He was" 
asked where his dress suit was— 
those were formal days—and, 
pointing to his cycling clothes, he 
said: ‘ Underneath’. As the eve- 
ning drew on, he was invited to 
stay the night, and was asked 
whether he had any pyjamas with 
him. Pointing to his dress suit, he 
said: ‘ Underneath again’. 

But I am going to discuss his 
philosophy, and not just a beloved 
Manchester character. Alexander 
would have liked to think that we 
are remembering him in both 
ways. When the Epstein bust of 
him, which stands in the entrance 
hall of the Arts building of the 
University of Manchester, was 
unveiled, someone remarked that 
it would have been more like him 
if it had been less serious; and 
Alexander in his speech replied: 

“ Though I shall be glad if it were 
said of me “ He was known for a 
certain gaiety of speech”, I pre- 
fer to have it said of me “He 
contrived for some years to per- 
suade people that he could 
think”’’. He could. indeed; but 
his thinking was of a kind on 
which few present-day philosophers would embark. 

. Shortly after the last war, the annual conference of British 
Philosophers, the Joint Session of the Mind Association and the 
Aristotelian Society, met in Manchester. A number of the 
members were standing in a circle in the entrance hall of the 
Arts building looking at the Epstein bust, when someone 
remarked: ‘Never in the history of philosophy did so many 
logical positivists pay tribute to such a metaphysician’. The 


- remark would indeed be more characteristic of British philosophy 


in the nineteen-forties than today. Today few British philosophers 
would want to describe themselves as ‘ logical positivists’ in the 
sense in which this was the name of those subscribing to the strict 
programme of the Vienna Circle, which allowed only logical tauto- 
logies and propositions verifiable in sense experience to be 
meaningful. Most have turned their interests to exploring other 
ways besides these in which expressions in language can be 
meaningful; some are turning again to the possibility of a kind of 


metaphysics which would be an attempt at ‘map-making ’, or 


setting out the relations between different branches of knowledge. 
But nearly all would, I think, call themselves ‘ empiricists ’; that 


_ is to say, they would say that if anything is said which claims 


in any sense to be factual, it should be possible to indicate some 


_ situation which could in principle be experienced, and where 
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Sir Jacob Epstein’s bust of Professor Samuel Alexander, in the Arts 
: building of Manchester University 


there would be a discernible difference between what we should 
expect to find to be the case if the assertion were true and what 
we should expect if it were false. 
How does Alexander’s metaphysical philosophy look if mea- 
sured against this sort of demand? Alexander himself claimed 
that he was writing an ‘empirical metaphysics’. He thought 
of philosophy as a very inclusive kind of science, differing from 
_ the special sciences ‘not in its spirit, but only in its boundaries, 

dealing with certain comprehensive features of experience which 
lie outside the purview of the 
special sciences ’. The suggestions 
he made about these ‘ pervasive 
features’—for instance that 
everything in the world is ulti- 
mately composed of complexes of 
“space-time point-instants "—are 
certainly not such as could be 
either reached or confirmed by 
any kind of direct observation. 
They move at too high a level of 
interpretative generalization for 
that. The high level theories of an 
advanced science like mathemati- 
cal physics also use concepts 
which are not directly verifiable 
in sense perception. But there is 
this difference: the high level 
scientific theories can be put in a 
precise mathematical form, and 
will lead to deductions which can 
eventually be related to experi- 
mental situations. In contrast, 
a metaphysical theory like 
Alexander’s, in his great book 
Space, Time and Deity, is more 
like an interpretation of the 
nature of the world in terms of 
concepts whose meaning is ex- 
tended from their ordinary mean- 
ings and made extremely general, 
but is not linked either to mathe- 
matical formulae or to experi- 
mental procedures. 

In défence of his method, a metaphysician like Alexander 
might say that this difference is necessary because he is venturing 
beyond the point yet reached by scientific theory; and also he 
would have claimed that his result was not mere speculation, 
since it might be said-in various respects to be based on inter- 
pretations of experience. (As Alexander put it, all our balloons 
must be captive balloons.) The link with experience is provided 
by asking whether this system seems to provide a plausible way of 
co-ordinating our positive knowledge, meaning by ‘plausible’ 
that there are no established facts which it cannot accommodate 
(or can only accommodate by gross distortion); and I think, also, 
by seeing whether its leading notions bear any analogy to ideas 
which are proving fruitful in some branch of empirical knowledge. 

Alexander was deeply interested in natural science. He believed 
that the kind of philosophy, mostly Idealist and Hegelian, which 
he had been taught at Oxford was too predominantly bound up 
with classical scholarship and ‘arts’ interests, and not close 
enough to natural science. He himself was something of a mathe- 
matician, and he was largely responsible for introducing the study 
of experimental psychology into the University of Manchester. 
Stories are told of certain somewhat bizarre experiments in 
psychology which he constructed himself in those pioneer days. 
But he was no mere amateur. He had gone to Germany to study 
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fat ae - the physiology of the nervous sys 
knowledge of it. : 
- The philosopher of the past e oo & felt ait, in spirit 


ee was Spinoza: he used to say that if they wrote on his urn in the 
ss efematorium Erravit cum Spinoza, he would be content. Like - 
Re Spinoza, he looked on reality as a single order, but, unlike 
Spinoza, he thought of it as essentially a process, and so as” 
necessarily to be described in terms of time as well as space. (He 


~ complained that most philosophers of the past had failed ‘ to take 
Time seriously ’.) He then took the bold step of saying that reality 
was to be thought of not as a process of events occurring in space. 
and time, but as consisting in ‘motions’ which were differentia- 
tions of a single continuum which was itself space-time. In claim- 
ing that the description of motions required reference to time as 
es well as space, he could have appealed to certain theories in mathe- 
aos matical physics. But I do not think these were his starting point. 
Where he subsequently found links with certain aspects of rela- 
tivity theory, he was delighted, and it added reinforcement to his 
Paging after the event. 


a | “Time is the Mind of Space’ 
* But, in. ‘spite of -his mathematical bent, his main scientific 
interest was in physiological psychology, and in thinking about the 
relation between mental and neural processes. Indeed, in seeking 
to illustrate how space and time might be related, he thought he 
could see a clue in his view of the relation of body and mind, and 
ae he produced the astonishing statement 
Space’. This sounds like one of those seemingly nonsensical 
mh things which philosophers say from time to time, but Alexander 
—s certainly did not say it just to mystify people. He was using his 
view of the body-mind relation as a very bold analogy to illustrate 
a kind of relation which he thought could be found elsewhere in 
.. natural systems, all of which, he wanted to say, were in the last 
‘SEP resort particular complexes of space-time. 
Saee _ The problem of what is sometimes called the ‘ body-mind 
» ae relation ’, and sometimes the relation of mental processes to their 
an neural base, is still with us; so much so that we can wonder 
whether we have yet found the right way to put the question. So 
Alexander’s attempt to describe certain other relations in nature 
Phd on the analogy of this may seem like an attempt to explain 
Z obscurum per obscurius. But let us see how he does it. 
Sel he body-mind relation was for Alexander an instance of 
‘emergence ’. ‘Emergence’ is a notion also used by Professor 
Lloyd Morgan (who, I think, coined the word) and by Professor 
Broad; it means that in certain cases where elements of a complex 
are organized in a certain pattern, a new synthesis is derived which 
shows a quality that could not have been predicted from know- 
_ ledge of the constituent elements before they were so organized. 
This quality is thus genuinely new, but it is not an additional 
factor which might be isolated, alongside the other elements in 
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_ Alexander speaks of mind as an ‘emergent quality’ he means 

_ that in one sense it is identical with an organized structure of 
_ physiological neural processes. There is no purely ‘mental : 
factor over and above these. But certain organizations of neural 
processes manifest a completely new quality, conscious awareness; 
and this is something which must then be considered not only in 
terms of the properties of its neuro-physiological base, but in 
_ terms of its own characteristic ways of functioning. 


Mexandet and ‘Emergents’ 
When Alexander speaks . -of ‘emergents’ he sometimes means 
qualities which some psychologists nowadays would call the 
Gestalt properties of ordered systems—that is, the properties like 
symmetry which can only be shown by a pattern—but sometimes 
_ he means something more like the possibility of a new way of 
functioning released through a particular kind of ordered struc- 
ture. When this happens, the new way of functioning can dominate 
_ the whole structure, including the lower levels which support it. 
It does not transform them into something different. Physico- 
chemical processes continue to be physico-chemical processes, and 
- neural processes to be a special kind of physico-chemical process. 
But when someone is thinking, while there may be no separate 
_ animistic or mental factor present, the whole organized structure 


‘Time is the Mad of 


"the former being the ‘mind’, the latter the ‘body’ aspect. == 


~ possible emergent quality. On the contrary; Alexander thinks that © 


the complex. It results from the total organized pattern. When 


-. properties in the world besides those of space and time if it is to’ rey 


ee i tay we vend. 


Carries it as its ‘ body’. 


patterns of motions are bearers of the qualities we call matter; i 3 ; 


something like this..We, in the middle of the twentieth century, — +i ae 

are not so sure. Yet on the long view there is the impressive fact = —_— 
that nature has produced a sequence of organized structures in te 
which new levels of organization release new qualities = new i 


mind ’.- 
Alexander takes this vie 


aw 


emergent quality to the organ ized structure which fontae its b on 5 


In this extended sense, «mind ’ is not connected with conscious- 
ness, which is found as a characteristic only of those probably oe 
rare systems in nature which we call minds proper. ‘Mind’ by 
analogy answers to the new quality manifested in a system which 
Alexander holds that there is a hierarchy = 
of such kinds of system in nature, At the base of them all is space- _ pe 
time, a continuum differentiated by ‘ motions ’. Certain organized ae heel 


certain organizations of matter are bearers of the qualities found 
in physical structures and chemical syntheses; these in turn some- 
times function as living Systems, and some living systems are 
bearers of mind or conc which 1 is the highest’ empirical — Met. 
quality known to us. mt 
There is no reason, however, to suppose that mind is the highest 


the religious sentiment of aspiration, the feeling that we are drawn 
towards ‘ moving about in worlds not realized ’, suggests that there 
may be a higher quality beyond mind. This he calls deity. Deity, 
he said, is “the next highest emergent quality which the universe = 
is engaged in bringing to birth’. Possibly it may emerge at more 
than one place in the universe, in beings—we do not yet know ~~ 
what they would be like—who would then be the bearers of deity, ee ne 
as we are of mind. So there might be a number of god-like beings. — ties 
But there is also a sense in which Alexander speaks of ‘God’ as | 
the whole infinite universe, in which matter, life, and mind have 
emerged, and which is ‘ pregnant ’ with the still higher quality of 
deity. In this sense ‘God’ is Deus sive Natura—the whole uni- 
verse as tending towards this new quality; and the religious senti- 
ment witnesses empirically to our feeling that we are caught i 19h Ti 
this movement and to ‘ the sustainment which the universe in its wie 
tendency towards deity gives to our mind’. Alexander calls this == 
movement the nisus of space-time. But can we see any reason, in 
terms of his own system of concepts, why there should be this a 
nisus, or upward thrust? ; Paani ee ece 


Towards a pereative Process i 
Alexander sometimes speaks as though the mere fact of uniting 
time with space itself produces the possibility not only of adyna- ms 
mic, but even of a creative process. Indeed I have already men- 4 
tioned how his favourite analogy emboldened him to say that 
‘Time is the Mind of Space ’—that is, that time is the aspect  — 
of the world in virtue of which it is a process producing new 
qualities, whereas regarded statically, simply as the bearer, the o 
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“body ’, of these properties, it can be described in terms of space. 


All this is very difficult. Can the notion of all these different 
levels or organized structures really be derived from that of 
space-time? We must surely postulate certain fundamental ~ 7 


be possible to think of it as containing organized systems bearing 
new qualities at their distinctive levels. Alexander in effect admits = 
this when he speaks of a misus or creative tendency. But youcannot = 
get this simply out of the notion of space-time unless you assume ae 
that the mere fact of temporal succession necessarily brings crea- 
tive advance. Alexander may have been near enough to nineteenth- 
century philosophies of progress to be able implicitly to assume _ 


powers of functioning. i 
_ I said at the beginning of this talk that philosophers ‘nwa 1 Sa 
would look warily at metaphysical systems such as Alexander’ se 
we are more alive, perhaps, to the difference between science ‘and — 
speculation, even where sii ee is geared to interpretations 
experience. But even those most t athetic: to the broad o 


physical system is‘a igh of icra eo ae a wher view we 
_ may take in principle about the prospects of success in this kind 
__ of thinking, the history of philosophy does not show that those 
who have tried to write gel ata in ache: ere manner have 
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generally weeniclees Pies: grandi 
nothing pretentious about Alexan 


temper of mind. When he 
was awarded the Order of Merit, his friend, the Jewish scholar 
Dr. Claude Montefiore, put the gist of it in a letter: 
You do walk humbly with your funny God, and are so beauti~ 
Sally unconscious that you are really a great swell, 
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a - Village Cricket Sixty Years Ago 
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me cricket team. “How ours was raised. was usually a miracle. 

“™@ The labourer, as he was then known, had no Saturday 
AS __J afternoon off, and only rarely’ would a man be let off. We 
at least had a nucleus, Our vicar—‘ the Reverend’, as we knew 
___ him—was a useful bat and a good wicket-keeper. His son, Lance, 
who was up at Cambridge, would play for us as often as he could 
and he was a fine hitter and a 


____ terrifyingly fast bowler. There 
SS was my father—something of a 
-—-—s stonewaller—and my _ elder 


brother, until he left home, and 


— ——s my very young self. The balance 
i. had to be made up out of a pool 
> - of about ‘eight, and often, as 
4 late as on a Friday night, not 
more than three or four would 


‘seem to be available. 
x Ta Except for the Reverend and 
y ~ Lance, and myself after I went 
to Thetford Grammar School,no — 
one wore flannels. Sunday best, 
. _ and shirt sleeves, was the rule. 
_._____ Trousers were held up by braces 
_-_ or those elastic belts with snake- 
a head fasteners. Boots were just 
boots, though some of the 
younger men wore tennis shoes. 
My father, always ingenious, 
wore thick carpet slippers with 
= an outsize in tintacks driven 
through the soles. To shield our 
eyes against the sun we wore ordinary caps, though the Reverend 
_ generally sported a panama and Lance a college cap. ‘At the first 
game I remember, some of the players wore bowler hats. It was 
_a windy day and a hat was blown on the stumps, and there was 
a lot of argument as to whether or not the owner was out, 
We first played in the park, which hada reasonable outfield, 
- but many grounds on which we played had their far outfields 
rough and uncut. It did not pay to drive a ball along the ground: 
the art was to hit high and handsome. If a ball landed in tall 
weeds or a clump of nettles we ran till ‘ Lost ball! was called, 
_and the total went up by six, As for the pitches themselves, once 
a farm roller had done its work in spring, the only preparation 
was to cut and mark out. Shooters were plentiful and it took 
4 some pluck to stand up to a really fast bowler. 
+ § How do he bowl?’ would be asked about someone with whose 
bowling we were not acquainted. If the reply was that he * wholly 
cut ’em down’, my young heart would sink into its boots, Under- 
arm ~bowling was still common enough in the ’nineties and some 
of it could be pretty fast too. An Ellingham bowler known as 
: Ss . Plumpicker took more wickets than anyone in our parts. It was 
a ‘the low trajectory that beat you, and the speed with which the 
: ___ ball left the pitch: Plus, of course, a most deyilish accuracy. Then 
ae “there was the new ‘ break’ bowling. Caston had a man—I believe 
% a ___ his name was Bailey—who could bring a ball in a good six inches 
: ~ from the off, and I remember how we were flummoxed the first 
time we sa him at St 


_* Monkey Downes . 


IXTY years ago, every village near us ih Breckland had a 


. always stood umpire in his Sunday black, a bat, 
as a sign of office, in his hand’ 


eS ara . ie By; MICHAEL HOME 
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What About batsmen? There, the question would be: ‘Do he 
play strooks?’ Of our team, only the Reverend really played 


" strokes, though my father had one of his own invention. It was 


probably some ancient ancestor of the’cut, for he would poke at 
a ball on the off, hoping to nudge it through the slips. The rest 
of us had only the good old principle of: ‘Here comes a ball: 
let’s ‘try and hit it’. If the bat was straight it was wholly by 
chance and never design. And 
some of us could hit it. I have 
known a bowler, playing out of 
' his class, as he thought, in 
- village cricket, say despairingly 
that it was no use bowling 
straight, for the straighter the 
ball the further it wds hit. One 
of the best hitters was Lewis 


up anything on the leg and it 
was almost a certain four or six. 


timing and an uncommonly 
good eye. 

I remember as if it were 
yesterday how I too began to be 
a player of ‘strooks’, It was 
about sixty years ago, a wet 
Thursday afternoon; and I had 


first time to use the school 
library. Almost the first book 
I picked up was a manual of 
cricket by W. G. Grace and I 
can still feel the flash of revelation when I began to be aware that 
varying sorts of balls should be countered by various things 
called strokes. In less than no time I was going forward with a 
straight bat. I even learned to cut a ball. As a climax, there came 
a day in the park when I overheard two of our men discussing 
me as I was going in. ‘ He oughta make a few. He’ve wholly larnt 
to handle a bat’. 

' For an away match on a Saturday morning the start might 


“be delayed if we were still a man short, but when we did set 


off it would be in our big cart: two in front, two behind, and 
the communal cricket bag as’ well. The rest would go in the 
vicarage wagonette, the Reverend’s coachman _ driving. John 
Balfour, village schoolmaster and scorer, always went in the 
wagonette, as did the umpire—George Adams, or Jimmy Thomp- 
son, or, much later, Monkey Downes. 

Downes was a mole-catcher; a shortish man with a fringe of 
whiskers, a simian upper lip, and a twinkling eye. He always 
stood umpire in his Sunday black, a bat, as a sign of office, in 
his hand. It was Downes who once made a famous quip about 
the weather. We were playing Ellingham away and only fanatics 
like the Reverend and my father would ever have set out. It 
rained cats and dogs all the way and it was still raining as 
hard as ever when we had had tea. Then the Reverend took a 
look out from the flap of the big tent. 

‘I don’t know, Downes, but it looks to me as if it’s going to 
clear up’. 


No apparent effort; just natural 


been given permission for the ~ 
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Savory of Breckles. Pitch him 
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Umpires could be match winn 


~ opposing player who played ‘strooks’ o se flannels hinted. 


, a that he might become a bit of a nuisance. If a ball struck his 
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_ pad or he flashed at something on the off, up would go the 


umpire’s hand. If he was not to be run out, "he had to be in by 
the length of a street. The man most umpired out was Saunders, 
known everywhere as the Ellingham Stonewaller. Perhaps there 
was some reason for it, since he took his guard with the bat about 
six inches from the stumps, the bat then upright close to his right 


leg. And there he would stay immovable till a bowler sent down 


a rank bad ball. 

Jimmy Thompson was the hero of one of the few pieces of 
umpiring out that I ever remember connected with our own team. 
Jimmy was a postman and one day when he had a letter to 


_ deliver at an outlying cottage Wretham way, he took a short cut 


through some Wretham woods. The Wretham agent for Squire 
Morris was a bully, and it so happened that he saw Jimmy and 
came galloping up on his horse. Jimmy was ordered to get back 
to the road. 

“You can’t order me about, sir 
on the Queen’s business ’. 

“Queen or no queen, out of here you get! ’ the agent roared 
at him, and he shepherded Jimmy till he was off Wretham land 
and back on the road. 

It was some time later when we played Wretham at Heathley 
and the agent was playing. He and Rowley, their vicar, were 
their two best bats: Rowley a stylish left-hander and the agent 
rather a showy bat who had a liking for anything wide on the off. — 
He cut at such a ball, missed it by inches and was staggered to 
hear Jimmy call, ‘Out! ’ There hadn’t been an appeal, but that 
was nobody’s business. 

‘What d’you mean, out? I wasn’t near it by a mile’. 

“You're out, sir’, Jimmy hollered. “And, queen or no queen, 
out you go! ’ 


’, Jimmy told him stoutly. ‘I’m 


Plentiful Extras , ' 

Extras were often plentiful on our pitches. Even an agile long- 
stop, stockings stuffed with grass, could not stop them all. All 
ground fielding was tricky, for the ball did queer things in hard 
or rough outfields, and the body was often safer than hands. 
But I cannot remember a real casualty. There were occasional 
hold-ups when a batsman got a crack on the inside of a right 
knee. Most of us preferred to use only one pad as giving greater 
mobility, and the pads were so old and pliant that they were little 
more than an ornament. If a ball struck a pad it was the batsman’s 
fault. He had a bat to see that it did not. As for gloves, they were 


unknown, and a rap on the knuckles was just the luck of the 


game. 
Most bowling then was either medium or fast and the only 
really slow bowler I ever played against was Squire Morris of 


Wretham. He was a tall, stout, cumbersome man who always 


put himself on for a few overs when we played on his park. 


He would take a very slow step or two and then a high-tossed — 


ball would come slowly down towards you. The first time I ever 
played against him—I was about fourteen at the time—I walked 
up the pitch and hit him full-toss for two. I did it a second time 
and then, at the end of the over, the Reverend, who was at the 
other end, had a quiet word a os me, ‘5 Michael, I think you’d 
better stay in your ground ’. 

I was far too young to appeae the fact that Squire Morris’s 
bowling was only a kind of interlude. He would give himself 
an over or two, be duly gratified if he flummoxed a batsman or 
even miraculously took a wicket, and then would take himself off. 
After all, it was he who provided the small cask of ale for the 
men and the stone-ginger for the boys; and the really good tea. 

Tea was usually taken at about half-past four: plenty of 
home-made bread and farmhouse butter and good plain cake. 


_ Then we would be at it again. There were never great scores, 


perhaps, but there was always keen cricket. Scoring was 


- artificially slow because there were rarely boundaries and every- 
_ thing had to be run out, and there would be much blowing of 
bellows after a four or six. The Wretham ground sloped well 
- down and away towards the church, and in one match a Wretham  - 
bees had the bad. luck to give my father a fast full toss on the 
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Lance actually ran os 


the longest _ hit Ie 
ball in. : 

Our matches were baste of wits. ] 
each other for years and strategy w vas 
accordin-ly. The only one who always suffered from nerves was 
John Balfour. Even when you were in the field you could hear” beta 
him groan when a catch was dropped or his chuckle when one 
was held. And a match did not end on a Saturday evening. It _ 
was something to be talked about during the week, though by 
Tuesday the list—as we called it—would be up in the litle 
reading-room for names to be put down for the following Satur- — be! ey 
day’s match. The Reverend’s name would always head it, with — if 
Master Lance’s if he were at home. Then would come my father’s, __ 
and at intervals during the week he would be looking at that 
list to see how it was filling up. So the wheel came full circle to Soe 
another Saturday morning. Maybe we were still a man short, yet ra = 
somehow the miracle was always happening. * 

_—From a talk in the Home Service 
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_ B.B.C. Honours 7 ae 
We offer our congratulations to Mr. M. F. C. Standing, Controller, ee 
Programme Organization (Sound), who becomes a C.B.E. in the ) 
New Year Honours list; to Mr. S. W. Rumsam, Head of Operations, — 
Newsroom, and Mr. E. F. Wheeler, Superintendent Engineer, iS 
Transmitters, each of whom becomes an O. B.E.; to Mr, R.. D. Ps 
Petrie, Head of Sound Apparatus Section, Designs Department; a 
Mr. P. G. Curtis, News Information Officer; Miss P. M. Fisher, 
Registry Supervisor; Miss K. ‘Haacke, Head of Programme Corre- 
spondence Section; and Miss I. E. Abbott, Secretary tothe Director 
of External Broadcasting, each of whom becomes a at M.B.E. ; 
We also offer our congratulations to Mr. F. H. Grisewood, 
who becomes an O.B.E. 
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Sonnet - ten 
rll speak of Alexander’s honied corpse; 5 ent Sc 
Or Arthur’s well-gashed skull, withone dintraw 8 —s 
The day they buried him; what Phaedra saw ii 

- From her great wall: for these are fibres, warps LE alee 
And chains connecting every creature’s soul SS 
Inside humanity; never outdated, . Le i a 
But as horrible as streets of slated — cae 
House-rows in Victorian grime and role — r= yee 
Of industry, which hadno Artemis; 8 — ne 

_ Only the upright piano and the hymns. ayes ae 

_ Til speak of these, then ask: When heads and limbs ; 
Are lopped in private hate, or war, is this _ 
More terrible in hills, or where menmow, 

. The Somme, or Tame or mound of Jericho? 

| ~~ SHEILA WINGFIELD» 


Remember Without Pity” poems 
_ At the instant when hale lonka up asl eagle looks F isp a ss cates 


The earth’s heart halts its gnomic tune > +o 
Whilst all stand waiting for the soft-foot priest  ~ 
Wordless to lift the chalice, break the host. ity toe 


Then remember without pity how the same hare flowed — 
Up the steep ploughland, swifter than the March light, 

And itself firelit by some flame of livelyGod, == 
Into clearness to leap ey clutch of your beggarly « ig 


- And never forget that four are peebint: in the. dream: 
- Priest, hare, eagle, and the audience to give ni 
Ear to the seasoned ballad. of a fourfold doom ~ 


RAGEDY has been defined as the ae of good with 
good. In this sense the conflict between Boris Pasternak 
and his Russian critics has been a tragic one. No one 
who has read the letter which the editors of the Russian 
literary journal Novy Mir sent to Pasternak when they rejected 
“Bale Zhivago can doubt that they are intelligent, humane, and 
. sensitive men within their limitations. But these limitations have 
_ prevented them from seeing a crucial point, that the Marxist 
insights which they value so highly are central to Pasternak’s novel. 
_* Marxist insights in Pasternak! ’ it will be exclaimed: * surely 
P- _Pasternak’s novel has been denounced as precisely anti-Marxist ’. 
But it is just this thesis that I want to deny most vehemently. 
_ Pasternak is in many ways a Marxist author. And anyone who 
has read the writings of the young Hegelian Marx, the young Dr. 
_ Marx of whom his contemporaries spoke so “enthusiastically, will 
. ae reminiscence after reminiscence in Dr. Zhivago. 


Agreement persed East and West , 
But I ought to begin from what the critics haye said. The most 
; striking feature of the controversy over Dr. Zhivago has been the 


_ All the clamour over the prize-giving has certainly created an 
_ impression of violent dissension, but when the slogans and the 


___ the one hand, Communist critics such as the editors of Novy Mir 
say that Pasternak has written.a pessimistic novel in which the 
hero selfishly asserts his own personality and thus cuts himself 
__ off from the community, and that Pasternak libellously depicts 
_ the Bolshevik revolution and state as essentially productive of 
terror and suffering. Whereas the Western critics tend to say that 
& _ Pasternak has produced a tragic novel in which the worth of the 
_. lonely individual is courageously affirmed over against the com- 
- _ munity, and that he bravely depicts the Bolshevik revolution in 
___ all its terror and suffering. The tone of voice differs, but on both 
_. sides of the Curtain Pasternak’s novel has been given the same 
_ interpretation, an interpretation that seems to me to spring from 
a critical vision that is still suffering from Cold War distortions. 
I want at this stage to try to place Dr. Zhivago as a work of 
art. It is a poet’s rather than a novelist’s book. The comparisons 
_ that have been drawn with Tolstoy appear to me grotesque. The 
technique of building the narrative through a long succession of 
short scenes, in which small incidents bear the weight of large 
‘transitions in a time and place, sometimes reminds one of the 
Re chiiade of the film, and sometimes, as Mr, Stuart Hampshire 
has acutely pointed out, of Shakespeare. ‘And _ this - dramatic 
approach of Pasternak’s s precludes one from identifying the author 
too easily with any of his characters, certainly from identifying 
his standpoint with that of Zhivago. For although Zhivago is in 
one obvious sense the central character, there is a far more 
important character than Zhivago, namely the Revolution itself. 
The Revolution is a presence before which all the characters tend 
to insignificance, have to clutch desperately at their own signifi- 
cance, are always on the verge of becoming nothing but leaves 
in the wind. And this is the fate of his characters because they 
_ belong to a class, the pre-1914 Russian intelligentsia, who in spite 
_ of all their sensitivity and human generosity, and perhaps in part 
because of them, are alienated from the Revolution. It is some- 
‘4 thing external to them, eres that happens tothem. — 


Human: Fe ibetaires of the Revolution 


Revolution. Institutions and ways of life may be such that 
though men live by them they no longer express the life that 
seek to live. They ap ppear as alien and oppressive shams, 
i human life breaks i in-on them they fall to pieces. Such 


* 
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___ extent of the agreement between most Eastern and Western critics. 


shouting are set aside, to what does this disagreement amount? On 


Pasternak gives one a sense of the human substance of the ~ 


° 


was the way of life of pre-revolutionary Russia as it crumbled 
before the Revolution. And Zhivago and his friends hang uneasily 
between what they see as the barren emptiness of the old and 
what they see as the brutal substance of the new. One can bring 
out the ambiguity of Zhivago’s position by looking at the charge 
which the editors of Novy Mir bring against Pasternak that there 
is a distorted Christian commitment in his depicting of Zhivago. 

The use of Christian symbolism is particularly explicit in 
Zhivago’s poems printed at the end of the book. The clue to how 
this symbolism is to be taken is found in Zhivago’s own 
meditations on Christianity and in those of his uncle. Here what 
Christ did was to introduce in his own person a new conception 
of humanity, and the truths of Christianity are not dogmas 
concerning the supernatural but statements about the essence of 
human nature. Christianity is turned into an ideal for human 
nature, an ideal that finds its most natural expressions in lyric 
poetry, especially the poetry of Blok, the ideal of a humanity at 
once tender and fragile. This ideal fails Zhivago and his friends. 
Just as the human Christ they pictured was crushed by Judea 


and Rome, so Zhivago as a Christ-figure is crushed, but crushed © 


not so much by the Revolution as by his own inadequacy and the 
inadequacy of his ideal. ; 
Unsuspected Connexions 

At this point one begins to see unsuspected connexions. I have 
referred to Zhivago as alienated from the humanity of the Revolu- 


tion; I have also referred to his attempt to translate the essence 


of Christianity into a human ideal. But the question of alienation 
and that of the essence of Christianity have been brought together 
before: in Hegel, in Feuerbach, in Marx. Hegel and Feuerbach 


both made it the task of philosophy to secularise the image of_ 
man in Christianity; Marx made it the aim of his thought to ~ 
show how this essential human nature emerged in the reality of 


history from the distortions and enslavement of class-divided 
society..And in this work the concept of alienation has a key role. 
Men are divided from each other and from themselves by the 


forms of class-society. One result of this is that the whole institu- 


tionalized way of life in modern bourgeois society is at once 
hollow, alien, and oppressive. Humanity, and the one true bearer 
of the human essence in our time, the industrial proletariat, has 
to break through and make new forms. So alienated man remakes 
and regains himself. This is the picture which the young Marx 
elaborated, the picture out of which mature Marxist theory grew. 
In this picture there is a place for those members of bourgeois 
society who, humane and sensitive as they are, cling to the ideals 
and culture that they know and therefore cannot make the transi- 
tion to the new society. 

Such, surely, is Zhivago. He can think of ‘his loyalty to the 
Revolution and his admiration of it, the Revolution in the sense 
in which it was accepted by the middle classes and in which it 


_had been understood by the student followers of Blok, in 1905’, 


and contrast this with the real effective blood-stained Bolshevik 
Revolution. He can envisage the Christ-like figure of humanity 
transcending its alienation as an ideal, but he cannot face the 
results of that alienation being overcome in actuality. Surely the 
diagnosis of Dr. Zhivago’s predicament has to be made in terms 


of the young Dr. Marx’s concept of human nature and its 


alienation. 

But on this I shall be fiercely attacked from both East and 
West. The Western critic will say that I am talking as if the 
Bolshevik Revolution were a real redemption of humanity, whereas 
it was a series of horrors, horrors which Pasternak makes frighten- 
ingly real. The Eastern critic will say that Pasternak gives scarcely 
a hint of the heroism, self-sacrifice, and revolutionary generosity 
that was incarnated in the men who made the Soviet Union. As 
to the accusation from the West, I ought to point out that the 


, 


Pasternak’s book a thing whi 
something almost tangible in 
brought it there was not Zhivago but the whole revolutionary 
history of the Soviet Union. Zhivago’s own inability to be at one 
with the Revolution leads in the end to his moral disintegration. 
To the accusation from the East it should be said that of course 
this is only part of the historical truth about the Revolution. It 


is the experience of the Revolution as the bourgeois intelligentsia. 


felt it, as a series of inexplicable blows. Both the evil and good 
‘that Zhivago encounters from Communists fall on him as though 
by turns of chance. It is not just that the good revolutionary is 
outside his comprehension. The limits of Zhivago’s vision make 
both good and bad revolutionaries alike an uncomprehended force 
that is simply there. It is just because Pasternak is able to portray 
‘the limitations of Zhivago so strikingly that I find it impossible 
to accept the view that Zhivago’s standpoint is Pasternak’s own. 


The Critics’ Mistake in Approach 
But there is something much more fundamental at stake here. 
Both Eastern and Western critics have read Pasternak as a pessi- 
mist on the subject of the Russian Revolution because he narrates 
not the victory of the Revolution but one man’s tragedy during 
the Revolution. Both seem to assent to the thesis that an optimism 
about human nature in general and the Bolshevik Revolution in 
particular is incompatible with stressing the fact that the course of 
human history, and especially of revolutionary history, generates 
countless tragedies. This is to make a fatal mistake in approach 
to Pasternak. For the essence of the tragic is that it provides a 


measure of what man is and can hope for. Only the depth of the - 


tragic suggests the potential height of the man who suffers it. 
And Pasternak’s narrative of the events which encompass the 
tragedy of Zhivago’s destruction suggests the inarticulate weight 
of human resource behind those events, a resource which can out- 
grow the patent absurdity of so many of the revolutionary trap- 
pings. So, in one of the prophetic meditations with which the 
narrative is interspersed, one character passes from a ih igen 
of the Old and the New Testaments to say: 

In everything to do with the care of the workers, the protection 
of the mother, the struggle against the power of money, our 
revolutionary era is a wonderful era of new, lasting, permanent 
achievements. But as to its interpretation of life and the philo- 
sophy of happiness which it preaches—it is simply impossible 
to believe that it is meant to be taken seriously, it is such a 
comical remnant of the past. If all this rhetoric about leaders and 
peoples had the power to reverse history, it would set us back 
thousands of years to the biblical times of shepherd tribes and 
patriarchs. But fortunately it cannot do this. 

This union of the hopeful and tragic creates the dilemma which 
destroys Pasternak’s central characters. What is important is that 
Pasternak for the most part, although not always, succeeds in 
holding on to both sides of the dilemma. Lara, Zhivago’s love, 
always looks- back to her early happiness with her husband, 
Antipov. And he at the end explains to Zhivago how he was 
torn between his private and his political loyalty. He describes his 
own struggle both for his wife and for the Revolution. And he 
hymns the whole history of Marxism, culminating in a vision of 


a light of redemption for all the sorrows and misfortunes of man- 
reveals to him how much she loved him. And at once he has to 
in which she was shaking the carpet as she said it. The small, 


tragic personal incident reveals the whole pathos of Antipov’s 
revolutionary life. 


Overrated Book? 

I hope I have made clear how impressive Pasternak’s book 
seems to me. For it is only if I have succeeded in doing this that 
_I ought to say that I think it has been a good deal overrated by 
_ some Western critics. The true achievement is the whole body 


- But Dr. Zhivago has a central flaw and it would be a false and 


is an ambiguity 1 in Pasternak’s aa which I can perhaps locate 


treets of Moscow; and what 


the ‘ immeasurably vast figure of Russia, bursting into flames like . 
kind ’. Then he turns back to the subject of his wife and Zhivago 


know precisely how she told Zhivago this, and to imagine the way 


_ of Pasternak’s poetry with which Dr. Zhivago finds its place. 


dishonouring respect to Pasternak not to remark on it. For there 


comcidental re-encounte “necessary stoee of his Sy ? 
But he continually suggests and— occasionally makes > ‘ee 
claim that these meetings and partings have a wc a 
of an almost supernatural character. — 
In this suggestion, which I find unconvincing, | I sense a 1 hesita-_ 
tion, Pasternak after all did not disintegrate like Zhivago, did — 
not commit suicide like Essenin or Mayakovsky. He lived theouah © 
and with both the Revolution and Stalinism. He saw the pre-1914 — 
intelligentsia from the outside and judged their limitations. But» 
he still hangs on to the half-hearted supernaturalism of that age, 
to the humanized Christianity of Zhivago. Oddly enough, one 
feels that it is Christianity and not Marxism with which Pasternak _ 
has failed to make an adequate reckoning, and the editors of 
Novy Mir are right to stress Pasternak’s dubiously Christian 


be 
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attitude. So you have, in the novel, rather contrived and sham 


suggestions of a more than this-worldly agency in which Pasternak 
seems to share Zhivago’s weaknesses and which tempts one back — 
towards the view that Pasternak identifies himself with Zhivago. <3 
In one sense I am taking. the side of the Soviet critics over 
Pasternak, although not in a way that they would welcome. For — 
I’ certainly agree with them that the question of Pasternak’s 
aesthetic achievement is essentially linked to that of his attitude 
to the political events which he recounts, But, unlike the Soviet — 
critics, I feel that, whatever his own intention, he has brought 
home the human reality of the Revolution with a rare force, the 


more tellingly because he has been at such pains to put the evils” 


and tragedy in the foreground. The paradox of Dr. Zhivago’s — 


‘reception is the way that it underlines the truth of some of the 
_ things that Pasternak seems to be trying to say. For in the West 


the misreading of Dr. Zhivago leads to a welcoming of the book 
because the Western critic finds it so easy to identify himself with 
the main character. He, too, is characteristically an intellectual — 
whose culture and ideals are divorced from the political move- 
ments of the age, who even prides himself on this divorce. This 
leads him to note Pasternak’s sympathy for Zhivago, but to ignore 
what Pasternak shows of the limitations of Zhivago’s vision and — 
morality. In the East the misreading of Dr. Zhivago leads to a 
condemnation because the ruling class in Russia cannot bear to 
look at the tragic side of the growth of revolutionary history. 


aoe 


*Genuine Power’ 


Part of the genuine power of Pasternak’s book i is manifest by 
the way in which the reactions of both East and West to it reveal — 
how each is in its own way a victim of those alienations to which ~ 
Pasternak points. The paradox is deepened by the fact that in 
Russia Dr. Zhivago would be an important corrective to current 
views of the Bolshevik Revolution, but there they are not per- 


mitted to read it. Whereas a far more plausible case might be 


a 
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made out for preventing people from reading it in the beh 
where thousands of readers will not recognize the one-sidedness_ 


of Pasternak’s history, and where the chances of those readers — 


turning to a full account of the Bolshevik Revolution are very _ 
small indeed. It is in Russia that Dr. Zhivago needs to be read. — ¢ 
I do not suppose that the view of Pasternak which I have 


“suggested will do other than arouse hostility on all sides. But if ie 


have done anything to break _up the dusty stereotypes ofboth — a 
communism and anti-communism, which have been brought out 
by the editors of Novy Mir and by Pasternak’s would-be defenders" a 
in the West, I shall be satisfied. I think, and it is a terribly i mies 
pertinent thing to say after having talked my own. fill about | ss 
Pasternak, that perhaps we are all talking about it far too much. 
In so doing we may have lost the sense of the vast and inescapable is 
order of time and nature which pervades Pasternak’s lyricism and- 2%, 
which provides a back-cloth for the time-bound incidents at the a s 

—- 
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front of his stage. With all those faults which it would be absurd 
to deny, it remains true of him that he has let the years of ‘the : 
Revolution live through him, _ As he says in one of ava (gs; 
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Children, Stay-at-homes, trees. vr ing 
E I am conquered. by them all — . 
And this is Bo ae eee 
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The Pantomime Revisited 


By A. ALVAREZ 


NTIL this winter, I had-not been to a pantomime 
since I was a child. The only convention I could 
properly remember was the nursery lore that the moral 
and the beautiful are always women, the bad, 
grotesque, or merely funny, always men, no matter what sex they 
are dressed up to be. So it was odd this year to see how much 
the conventions can vary. For, at the moment, London has a 
complete cross-section of the art of pantomime. There is a 
genuine Victorian pantomime at the Lyric, Hammersmith; there 
are the stock subur- 
ban and West End 
suburban shows, 
which have the air 
of having gone on in 
the same way for a 
long time; finally, 
there is a glossy pro- 
duction at the Coli- 
seum which is doing 
something rather 
new to the form. 

Before I started 
my rounds,I thought 
that the difference 
between the old- 
fashioned and mod- 
ern pantomimes was 
simply one of-inno- 
cence. Not at all. 
Granted, the smarter 
the show the smut- 
tier were the comics. 
But as for literacy 
and style, King 
Charming, the Vic- 
torian pantomime at 
the Lyric, Hammer- 
smith, was far the 
most sophisticated. 
Pantomimes, of 
course, are for the 
children, so heaven forbid they should descend to the play-as- 
you-learn tactics of mildly educational television. Planché, the 
Victorian author, as excellently adapted by Gordon Snell, was 
obviously not trying to educate anyone, but he was able to assume 
that everyone in the audience knew at least the famous bits of 
Shakespeare well enough for him to make jokes about them, just 
as the modern pantomimes joke about television. In all of the 
latter there was only one faintly literary gag; that was in The 
Sleeping Beauty at the Palladium, when the witch Carabosse is 
called up by a friendly wizard: ‘You summoned me’, she 
exclaims, ‘ and I’ve just got a cauldron on the boil ’. 

“Who are you expecting’, replies the wizard, ‘ Macbeth? ’ 
It is crude stuff when you think that King Charming is full of 
lines like: 

I could dance like twenty Tagliones. 

Gallop apace, you fiery-footed ponies. 
There is nothing educational about this. It is merely funny. But 
the comic exuberance presumes a degree of literacy in the audi- 
ence that is now apparently beyond us. Perhaps that is why the 
audience at the Lyric was so depressingly small. It could certainly 
have had nothing to do with the pantomime itself, which is one 
of the funniest and best-acted in London. 

King Charming used another convention, also now dead: that 
is, that the audience was capable of listening. Hence all those 
puns and deliberately excruciating rhymes. There was no such 


A scene from King Charming, the pantomime at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith: centre 
foreground are Joan Sterndale Bennett as Tyrana, Walter Horsbrugh as Henpekt, Gwen Cherrell 
as Charming the First, Dennis Wood as Tinsel, and Priscilla Morgan as Princess Troutina 


attempt in any of the other shows. Sleeping Beauty was the only 
other pantomime I saw to use rhyried couplets and that, as the 
good fairy complained on her final exit, is now a tiresome con- 
vention. Considering the verse never rose beyond: 

I’m not finished yet. I’m far too plucky. 

Pll try again and maybe third time lucky 
—she may well have been right. The modern pantomimes, in fact, 


‘succeed despite what is said. For example, the two comic stars 


of the big West End shows, Tommy Steele and Charlie Drake, 
are absolutely un- 
funny in everything 
they say. Mr. Steele 
is, I think, a mistake 
anyway. He seems 
to imagine that to 
trot around with his 


shoulders hunched 
and to talk in a 
heavily cockney 


accent is funny in 
itself. It is not, a 
fact which the real 
comedians, Jimmy 
Edwards and the 
Ugly Sisters, Ken- 
-, neth Williams and 
Ted Durante, ably 
showed. Mr. Drake 
is better than that. 
But he, too, might 
as well never say a 
word. He relies on 
his extraordinary, 
dumpy looks and his 
ability to suffer cus- 


tard pies _ gladly. 
Even the best 
comics, Jimmy 


Edwards and Bern- 
ard Bresslaw, are 
funnier to watch 
than to hear. In short, since television took over, words are ‘ out ’. 
I wonder if even the great Tommy Handley would be popular. 

The standard now is simply the spectacle. The two most con- 
ventional shows I saw—Sleeping Beauty at the Palladium and 
the Chiswick Empire’s Cinderella—work on the assumption that, 
since Christmas is the only time children go to the theatre, they 
must therefore be given everything, including the kitchen-stove. 
The plot is merely a peg on which to hang gaudy costumes, 
dances, slapstick, and sing-songs. Moreover, the stars, as soon as 
they decently can, drop their official roles and go into the routines 
that have made them famous, Miss Joan Regan, at Chiswick, is 
particularly remarkable in this; she spends most of her valuable 
time at the ball singing into the microphone, with no one else 
on the stage—not even Prince Charming. But it does not in the 
least spoil the spirit of the occasion, for both shows are merely 
music-halls in sheep’s clothing. 

As such, the Chiswick Empire gives better value. Admittedly, 
the costumes ar2 nowhere near so lush, nor the names so famous; 
it has no science fiction and only produces six ponies to the 
Palladium’s six full-grown horses. But its Ugly Sisters, the Burt 
Twins, are bigger and uglier than one could ever imagine; it boasts 
excellent acrobats, the Marcellis; Sid Millward and his Nitwits; a 
Buttons who does a creditable imitation of the Vanwall in action; 
and a whole chorus of what the author of Lolita calls ‘ nymphets ’. 
Both theatres scored about equally on their sing-songs, and the 
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- geese, Moreover, its funny men are funnier, though I would give 
that prize to Shirley Lee and Priscilla Morgan at the Lyric, 
- Hammersmith. Despite this, Cinderella at the Coliseum is not a 
- usual pantomime. The curtain went up on a crowd scene and 
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The outright winner in livest 


well as the regulation six ponies, t has a horse and a flock of 


instead of the usual blinding pinks, oranges, and violets, all was 
subdued. This in itself is extraordinary in a pantomime; it was 
like not being able to hear the sound-track of a film, which, as 
someone said, is a sure sign that one is in for a piece of great 
cinema. Even odder, the designer, Loudon Sainthill, kept up— 
or down—this restrained, elegant styling for the whole show. 
Oddest of all, it did not seem out of key. 


The Moral Philosophy of Sartre - a 


The first of two talks by MARY WARNOCK 


NGLISH moral philosophers in the last sixty years 

sometimes seem to have spent most of their energy and 

ingenuity on one single project, the refutation of 

utilitarianism. The utilitarians were attacked by Moore 
because they committed what he called the naturalistic fallacy, 
and a hostility to ethical naturalism has been the most obvious 
-common element in the vast majority of English writings since 
“Moore’s Principia Ethica. The basis of the attack was that the 
utilitarians, especially Mill, tried to account for the goodness of 
good things by reference to their effect upon human happiness. A 
thing was good in proportion as it increased happiness, bad as it 
diminished it. But to suppose that there could be a necessary 
identity between those things which maximized happiness and 
those which were good seemed to Moore completely to miss the 
essential and unique flavour of ethical goodness, which he thought 


must be a thing by itself, not analysable in terms of anything else 


at all. It was just as serious a fallacy to define goodness in terms 
of metaphysical concepts, or derive ethics from some metaphysical 
system which explained the world, as to derive it from empirical 
considerations. 

Moore was not the first anti-naturalist. Kant had been equally 
hostile to naturalism, but there was an important difference 
between Kant and Moore. For Kant the central concept of 
morality was that of obligation. What a moral philosopher had 
to do was to explain the source of that sense of being absolutely 
obliged to do this or to do that which a man might feel when 
he was presented with an occasion for acting. It was this obliga- 
tion which Kant insisted must have a non-natural, non-empirical 
‘foundation. Moore,.on the other hand, was concerned to preserve 
the concept of goodness from the contamination of the natural. 


— 


Interest in Goodness 

It may not at first seem that this is such an important difference 
between them, but I think it is enormously important, at least 
from the point of view of the historian of ethics, It you consider 
what things are good you may, it is true, include among the 
good things actions of one kind or another, but they are just as 
likely to be other people’s actions as your own. And things which 
are not actions but, say, states of affairs may well be included. 
Saying that something is good is a way of judging or assessing 
it, and you can judge everything you can think of. It is agreed 
by all moral philosophers’ and was first clearly stated by Hume, 
that these judging words may sometimes have a marked effect 
both on the actions of others and on our own actions. But to 
philosophers since Moore this has, on the whole, suggested simply 
that the words in which we make our assessments have a peculiar 
logical character, which can be clearly stated in such a way that 
- their relations to motives and feelings and even to choices will 


be revealed. And so it has come about that, like Moore, recent 


} 


non-ethical word is supposed to be able to. So, by easy stages from 


_indirectly, supposed to be dealing. My contention is, therefore, __ 
that if any kind of moral philosophy ‘inclines to obscure this — 


us examples of things which had this property. 


. is a musical comedy with a pe 


ludes. It is, in fact, the pam 
and lyrics are by Rodgers ar 
and sets have all the lavish 
productions. Even Tommy Steel 

the regulation Sinatra accent when 
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-is socialite New Yorker and her song, ‘ Impossible *—the best of | 
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the evening—makes fun of her whole vocation. Most unconven- ¥ e * 
tional of all, the men, good and bad, are men. As a musical. 
comedy, it is sophisticated, amusing, ‘beautiful to look at, and — ha 
full of good tunes and risky jokes. The parents, rightly, seemed — 
to enjoy it immensely. But as a pantomime for the children, I am Bets 
not so sure. But then, the evening: I went, there were hardly any : 
in the audience, anyway.— Comment’ "(Third Be tralia > ae rae 
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English Bail philosophers have been interested noel 4 7 laos 
goodness, but the object of their interest has turned into some- x4 
thing extremely remote from what Moore himself | passionately 
defended against naturalism. 

Moore was interested in a unique ‘ quality ’ which he believed 
good things to possess, and which he said could not be accounted e 
for by the possession of any other qualities at all. But because 
later philosophers realized more clearly than Moore did that — 
actions and choices and obligations also formed part of the subject-_ 
matter of ethics, and possibly the most important part, they fixed 
their attention on the word ‘ good’ and tried to show that, by 
being a very special kind of word, it operated upon people and 
entered into their decisions and choices in a way in which no 
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something utterly different, moral philosophy slipped into the ~ 
role of analysing ‘ the logic of ethical arguments ’ and the force 
of ethical words. = os 
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Looking at the Words We Uses Este : 

I am not launching an attack on linguistic analysis; I firmly 
believe that in order to find out about the concepts we have it 
is necessary to look at the words we use, and I see no other way 
to find out. But the crucial difference between philosophy in 
general and ethical philosophy is that ethical philosophy, being 
concerned with human behaviour and the problems which arise 
out of human actions and choices, is necessarily not so much 
interested in the concepts we use as in the things which we do 
and feel. As moral agents, though we may be concerned to classify 


-and to describe, more fundamentally we are concerned to act; and 


it is with moral agents that moral philosophers are, directly or 


proper interest, if it tends to assimilate moral philosophy too : 
closely to a theory of knowledge, it is to that extent defective. = = — 
The most influential recent English and American theories PS 
have had this tendency. Moore thought that goodness was an oe 
actual property possessed by certain states of consciousness. Many _ 
things could be said to be good because they led to the produc- — . 
tion of these states of consciousness. But when one of these states 3 
of consciousness came into existence, no further reason could be © a 
produced to justify describing it as good. Intrinsic goodness was 
just one of the properties which the situation had, and if you 
considered it you could not fail to notice it. Moore was not 
is, concerned at all with the word ‘ good ’. He was concer 
with the property which he conceived intrinsic goodness 
And, as any intuitionist must be, he was fully pr 


difference between English and continental mo: 
eosgens as lying Bae ceo ‘that 


moral philosophers are willing to make actual moral judgments, 
and to come out boldly in favour of this or against that actual 
moral position, English moral philosophers are not. There is 
much in contemporary literature to bear this out. English 
philosophers are certainly prone,-in the prefaces to their books, 
to disclaim all interest in actual moral views and to under- 
take instead nothing more than an analysis of moral expressions. 
But I do not think that this is the whole difference or the 
most important difference between them; and if it does by 
accident mark off some English philosophers from their foreign 
contemporaries, it certainly does not serve to mark off Moore. 
He was, in this sense, as deeply committed as anyone. For Moore, 
even more than for Sartre, particular moral views were indeed 
deeply interwoven into moral theory. 


The Formal Old Quartet 

So hostility to naturalism took a different turn after Moore’s 
Principia Ethica; and though many philosophers have claimed 
kinship with Moore, the most obvious connecting thread between 
him and them has been the perpetuation of the standpoint of 
judgment as opposed to that of decision. The other common 
feature has been an insistence that the concepts central to ethics 
are few and general. Thus, though the emotive theories and those 
later elaborations and refinements of them associated with the 
names of Urmson, Hare, Nowell-Smith, and others have been 
concerned with the analysis of moral words and phrases, the words 
and phrases selected for analysis have for the most part been a 
pretty well-worn and traditional set. There has been much atten- 
tion paid to ‘ good ’, ‘ ought ’, ‘ right ’, and ‘ duty’, a fairly formal 
and contentless old quartet. And of this quartet, ‘good’ and 
‘ought’ have come in for more attention than the other two, 
because of their even greater generality. The principle has been 


. that before words are considered in their moral context (the 
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limits of which are not in any case absolutely clear), they should 
be considered first perfectly generally as they may apply to any- 
thing whatever, moral or non-moral, ‘ Duty’ is not, obviously, 
so suitable for this neutral treatment as the other words are. 

Once again, I must make it clear that I am not in general 
against such a project as this. Far from it. But in the case of these 
particular words I feel that they are so vague that a minute 
analysis of their meanings will scarcely in the end turn out to be 
possible; and, if it were, it would not do more than serve as the 
first step in a tentative approach to morals. We were told, for 
instance, that ‘ good’ is a word which expresses our feelings and 
that it also serves to rouse feelings of the same kind in our hearers 
(the emotive theorists were never absolutely clear about which of 
these two functions, if they can be separated, was to be considered 
more important). Stevenson’s original articles in which he ex- 
panded this doctrine were ingenious and fascinating, and con- 
tained many subtleties. Later we were told that when we said 
something was good we were not so much expressing any feeling 
about it as grading it—placing it, for various different reasons, 
high up on a list of comparable things, We were also told that 
when we said something was good we meant that it was the thing 
we would choose. This last was less plausible, but it brought the 
discussion a little nearer to the discussion of human conduct, and 
to that extent was more /ike a moral theory. 


Why Be So Selective? 

_ My objection to these theories is twofold. First, I do not think 
that they have any particular relevance to moral philosophy. I 
believe that many different moral philosophers would happily 
agree to some one of these various analyses of the words they use. 
It is perfectly open to any philosopher, Kant, Moore, Mill, Hume 
—anyone you can think of—to agree that in saying that something 
is good we are rating it pretty high on some imagined scale. But 
then the question still remains what we rate high and why. I do 
not think that this would be disputed by Urmson or Stevenson 
either; but they would say that this further question was not a 


- question for moral philosophers, but for moralists of a practical 


kind. Why should we be so selective, and allow that no one before 
the twentieth century has been a moral philosopher? It seems 
unreasonable, particularly since the clarification of the concept 
of goodness by means of the word ‘good’ would cast just as 
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much light upon aesthetics of the judgment of racehorses or 
confectionery as it does upon ethics. 

_ This leads to my second criticism: if clarification of concepts 
is what a moral philosopher should undertake, and I am far from 
wishing to dispute this, then surely he would be better employed 
if he started nearer the goal. Why should he stop at analysing 
words which are admitted by everyone to have no peculiar refer- 
ence to morals? Why not start with words which are clearly moral 
in their sphere of application, such words as ‘ selfish ’, ‘ generous ’, 
“corrupt ’, and others of this kind? I believe that a great many 
philosophers in Oxford at present do go in for this kind of con- 
sideration; and certainly Professor Nowell-Smith in his book says 
that it would be desirable. So perhaps the most barren period is 
already over. I have the feeling that it is. 

We all know that on the Continent things are different, Some- 
times they may seem to be so very different that the only thing 
to do is to say that there are two totally different subjects, English 
style and continental style. But I think it would be harmful to 
philosophy to do this. It is better to try to see both in perspective; 
and I really think the unoriginal opinion that it would be nice if 
we could learn from one another is worth expressing once again. 
I take as representative of the continental view the philosophy of 
Sartre, not because it is typical, but because, as far as I know it, 
it is easily the best. 

The philosophy of Sartre is sodden with Hegelian metaphysics. 
The thick obscurity and stylistic loathsomeness of his work are 
also Hegelian. I do not wish to pretend that reading Sartre is a 
particularly pleasant activity, but I do think that it is rewarding 
in a way in which it is not rewarding to read the work of any 
moral philosopher who has written in English since Moore. 
Another thing that I do not want to be taken to be advocating is 
a return to metaphysics. Such a thing would not be possible even 
if it were desirable. Philosophy progresses, and one of the marks 
of progress is that it is no longer possible for philosophers to say 
whatever they like, and set up systems of science or cosmology of 
their-own amateurish kind. But what philosophers can do is to 
widen their own horizons. They could surely take people more 
seriously. 


What English Moral Philosophy Fails To Do 

I must briefly return to what I have already said about English 
moral philosophy, to show that in two ways this is what it fails 
to do. First of all, the insistence upon the peripheral activity of 
analysing words like ‘ good’ and ‘ ought’ trivializes the subject. 
Moral philosophers tend to suggest that though there are doubtless 
interesting facts about human psychology to be learned from 
psychologists, or even profound truths about what we should do 
and avoid to be learned from moralists, it is not their task to touch 
on any of these. They have done their duty if they have clarified 
our minds upon the topic of the logic of evaluative words in 
general. This takes our eyes off morals, and moral philosophy 
emerges as an easy, boring subject. 

More fundamentally we must go back to Moore for the origin 
of the failure. If, as Moore did, we regard morals as a matter of 
judging things good or bad (discerning, he thought, the amount of 
intrinsic goodness in them) we are inevitably bound to concentrate 
not upon ourselves as moral agents, but upon things in the outside 
world which we describe in a certain way. People are not specially 
important—either as the source of moral judgments or as the 
objects which we judge. Provided we distinguish the peculiar kind 
of judgment which is ethical from other kinds of judgment, we 
have done all we can do. Our moral life is represented as a kind 
of endless spying on one another. I drop out, and become an 
anonymous figure sitting behind my lace curtains. Other people 
perform antics for me to watch and pass judgment upon. Then 
they have a turn at watching me, while I perform those antics 
which I enjoyed when they performed them for me. The only 
common question which we all have is how to describe what 
we see, 

The philosophy of Sartre leads us firmly out of this picture 
into the quite different one in which the world is divided into 
two. There are two different kinds of being, objects which have 
no choice but to be as they are, and human beings who can choose 
what to do. The ‘upsurge in the world’ of initiating agents is 

(continued on page 68) 
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NEWS DIARY 


December 31, 1958- 
January 6, 1959 


Wednesday, December 31 


The three Western Powers reject latest 
Soviet proposals on Berlin but say they 
are ready for negotiations ‘in an 
atmosphere devoid of coercion or threats” 


Prices on London Stock Exchange reach 
their highest level for twenty-four years 


In Cyprus, leaflets, distributed by Eoka, 
threaten. to end the present truce unless 
an approved political solution for the 
island is reached 


Thursday, January 1 


President Batista of Cuba flees to the 
Dominican Republic. Sefor Carlos Piedra 
appointed provisional President. Riots 
break out in Havana, the capital 


Police in Cairo are reported to have arrested 
several leading Egyptian Communists 


Mr. Eugene Black, President of the World- 


Bank, has a meeting with the Egyptian 
Minister of Economic Affairs, Dr. Kais- 
suny, in Cairo-to discuss Anglo-Egyptian 
financial differences 


Friday, January 2 


Russians launch a rocket aimed towards the 
moon 


Units ‘of rebel army in, Cuba are reported 
to have entered Havana. Dr. Fidel Castro, 
leader of the rebels, nominates Dr. Urrutia 
as provisional-President 


Earth tremor shakes Channel Islands 


Saturday, January 3 


President Eisenhower sends message of con- 
gratulation to the Russians on the success- 
ful launching of their space-rocket 


Meeting between Mr. Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India, and Dr. Nkrumah, 
Prime Minister of Ghana, ends in Delhi 


Sunday, January 4 


Russian space-rocket passes beyond the 
moon and begins to go into orbit round 
the sun : 

Mr. Mikoyan, Soviet Deputy Prime 
Minister, arrives in Washington on a 
visit 

Mr. Mintoff, leader of Labour Party -in 
Malta, says he will call for passive resist- 
ance if Britain goes ahead with her con- 
stitutional plans 


Thirty killed in rioting at Leopoldsville in 
the Belgian Congo 


Monday, January 5 


The Government decides to revoke the 
present. constitution of Malta, and to 
make special interim arrangements 


The New Mental Health Bill is published 


Crew of balloon ‘ The Small World’ arrives 
in Barbados after twenty-four-day jour- 
mey across the Atlantic, the last 1,200 
miles being completed by sea in the 
balloon’s gondola 


Tuesday, January 6 


British troops start big patrol exercises in 
the Troodos Mountains in Cyprus 


Crowds attempt to enter British Embassy 
in Havana, Cuba 


THE ‘LIS TERER 


Mr. Edwin Muir, poet, novelist and 
critic, who died on January 3, aged 
seventy-one. His translations (with his 
wife) of Kafka brought the works of 
that writer before the British public 
for the first time. Among his- other 
best known books are The Structure of 
the Novel; Scottish Fourney; Collected 
Poems; and his autobiography The 
Story and the Fable. He was for many 
years the regular reviewer of ‘New 
Novels’ for THE LISTENER 


- Russians buying newspapers in Moscow last weekend 

‘ to read about.the progress of their latest space-rocket, 

launched on January 2. The rocket early this week be- 

gan to go into orbit round the sun: Right: a model of 

a ‘moon-rocket’ in an exhibition, ‘Fhe Soviet Earth 

Satellites’, now showing in Prague; “it is believed to 
be similar to the one just launched 
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‘Christ Washing the Feet of His Disciples’ by Tintoretto which 
is On view at the gallery of Thomas Agnew in London until 
January 14. The painting will be acquired by the Toronto Art 
Gallery, Canada, if enough money is raised by public subscription 
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Jubilant crowds celebrating in Havana, capital 

of Cuba, on January 1 after the flight from the 

country of President Batista. Early this week Dr. 

Fidel Castro, leader of the revolution, was 
" _ reported to be on his way to the city 
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Admiral vor ‘the Fleet Lord Mountbatten of ~ : 3 <5 
Burma who has » been appointed Chief of the Closed-circuit television being used during the construction of a building 
Defence Staff in. succession to Marshal of the on the South Bank, London. It enables the foundations of a twenty-six- storey 
; Rea .F, Sir William Dickson tower—sunk to a depth of ninety feet—to be inspected 


n lent by-Lord cto 
PF ‘The Ageless Diamond’ 
sti a gee tomorrow 


An exhibit at the National Boat Show 

here and the Cardinal ‘William Godfrey, Roman ‘Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, giving the Papal at Olympia: The * sub-aqua-jet ’ which 

A al cat the “Blessing at the solemn reception held in Westminster Cathedral on December 31 on his provides motive power for an under- 
on, L ndon, last week» return from Rome where he received the Red Hat fom the Pope water swimmer 
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What a we vixtees It hardly needs saying that 
this is at least in part a return to the Kantian 
ie standpoint, from which the great division 
appears to be that between nature, passive and 
governed by laws, and rational beings who are 
free to act, in so far as they are rational. There 
are other ways, 
Kant, but this is the most fundamental. 
There is another important feature of the 


ees?’ philosophy of Sartre which in a way arises out 
____ of this Kantian viewpoint, but which is new. 
____ Sartre tells us that human beings, who are beings 
for themselves, are nothing except what they 
_.--~—~-make themselves. The fact that they have 
gf consciousness entails that they are constantly 


thinking of something, but separated from this 
object by an emptiness which is what con- 
_ sciousness consists of. Human beings are 
; essentially hollow. They are constantly aiming 
to fill this essential emptiness by thoughts, but 


‘The Reith Lectures 
_ Sir,—May I please beg a little of your space 
to pay heartfelt tribute to Professor Lovell’s 


_ December 18)? Many of your readers must 
__ have been thrilled by it. To me it brought not 
only a greater awareness of my ignorance— 
~ always a good thing—but the optimistic reflec- 
_ tion that there can’t be much wrong with Great 
_ Britain while it continues to produce such 
brilliant minds. 

_* Professor Lovell has widened our horizons to 
_ where we see the mysterious primeval atom. It 
_may not be for ever unknowable, but theologians 


before venturing to dogmatize on its nature. 
: Yours, etc., ~ 
* Bajamar, Tenerife . Henry SAVAGE 


ss Sir—Mr. George Whitfield, in his letter 
_ published in THe LIsTENER of January 1, per- 
, = 7 _ petuates a popular libel on St. Augustine. It 
__ was not ‘the saint’ who answered the question 
“What was God doing before he made heaven 
and earth? ’ with the frivolous jape ‘ Preparing 
hell for the inquisitive’, but an anonymous 
wag whom Augustine quotes (Confessions xi, ki 
only to censure. - 
Yours, etc., 


J. BuRNABY 


[Professor Lovell has promised to reply to the 
spondence arising out of his Reith Lectures 
ext week.—EDITOR, THE LISTENER] 


too, in which Sartre echoes 


_ wonderful last Reith Lecture (THE LISTENER, — 


and others will now have to think very deeply — 


v - whatever they ie ‘to fill this emptiness. In n 
‘contrast, non-conscious material objects are not 
hollow. They are beings in themselves. They are 


solid, through and through. A table is nothing 
except a table and essentially this. Conscious 
beings are perpetually striving to attain thick, 


‘solid existence. Yet, if they ever achieved it, it 


would be at the price of consciousness. There is 
a third kind of being, being for others. Human 
beings are not alone in the world. That Hegelian 
character, the other, is in the world too. And for 
other I am an object in the world: my con- 
sciousness does not appear for the other, or only 
as a tiny crack in my solidity; I may be 


regarded as predictable and subject to ara like 
other material things. 


The drama of man’s life is played out ey 
ing to Sartre in the relations of those three kinds 


of being. At once, into the description of the 
_world enter concepts like desire, futile aspira- 
tion, trying to possess, trying to be. And this 


seems to me the other crucial element in Sartre’s 
philosophy, he would regard it as impossible to 


Letters to the Editor 
Fe The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters io —— ~ oh ae 2 


ment literalism, did not seem to me to have 
much connexion with Christianity: one speaker 


_ let a child die for want of a blood transfusion 


because “the Bible says that you must not 
take blood” ...’ 
I am of course horrified by this attitude to 


blood transfusion. But in justice one must insist 


that it is most unfair to describe the eschato- 
logical views of the Jehovah’s Witnesses as 
‘ferocious Calvinism’. For it is a distinctive 
feature of their doctrine that they hold that 
those who are not saved die. They are not 
condemned to eternal suffering in Hell. In this 
enormously important respect many might con- 


sider that the doctrine of this group is as- 


superior to as it is different from that of tradi- 
tional Christianity. 
I quote from one of their pamphlets, Hell 


. Fire: 


Human courts of justice impose the death 
penalty, not torture, for the worst of crimes. 
God’s justice is not less than man’s. He is no 
fiend or sadist. He too decrees the death penalty, 
not torture, for the incorrigibly wicked . .. 
Yours, etc., 

ANTONY FLEW 


Looking to-the Future oe 


Keele 


Sir,—A° statement in” Lord. Samuel’s talk 


printed in THe LisTENER of December 18 
requires definite correction. He compares the 
humane philosophy of Goethe with the barbaric 
philosophy, among others, of Oswald Spengler. 
It may be of some use to draw his attention to 
the note at the end of Spengler’s introduction 


to his major work (The Decline of the West) Pp 


in which Spengler himself says: 


‘Phe. philosophiy.. cE-teix. bone kee meee 
philosophy of Goethe. . I would not have one 


or to be ats They sulle feelings o 
when they contemplate the contingency < and dis- 
orderliness of things in the world, which they 
long to be able to classify and pin down and 
Possess, though they cannot. Some of these. 
emotions do not obviously affect behaviour. But 
the point is that the man of whom Sartre writes 
when he writes philosophy is a real man, with 
powerful - feelings, and desires, and complex 
reactions. We feel that even if we meet him only 
in the middle of a farrago of Hegelian nonsense, 
he is a man who is far more recognizable, and 
far more worth going on about than the 
attenuated being who lurks on the pages of the 
English moral philosophers, who neither acts 
nor feels but only awards marks. fo: 
Third Programme 
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in toe Deine: tant moe tt doa in the becoming — 

and the changing, not in the become and the ‘set- 
fast, and _ therefore, | similarly, the reason 
(Vernunft) is concerned only to strive towards | 
the divine through the becoming and the living, 
and the understanding (Verstand) only to make 
use of the become and the set-fast ?, [Goethe to 
Eckermann]. This sentence comprises my entire 
philosophy. [page 49 Vol I—1926. Ed.] 

Yours, etc., 


Amersham “DD: P. Coutton 


Sir. oLiond! Samuel's concern that ‘ we catia 


-as an essential factor that men, by their own 


decisions, affect the course of their own evolu-- 
tion’ (THE LISTENER, December 25) should be 
welcome to biologists, many of whom, ‘even 
before the advent of nuclear bombs, would have 
liked politicians to be more cognizant of the 
biological implications of their decisions. The 
dimension of evolutionary time must be added 
to the social conscience. , 
_ I. wonder, however, whether the ‘activities 
which we consider peculiarly human and worth- 
while, in Lord Samuel’s phrase, ‘the vast struc-_ 
ture of institutions for promoting the general 


knepeleties and social weitace <a Iael a aa 
and spread ageeryeye per it 


word changed in ths: ‘The Godhead is effective a 
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Places. glorious | chock full of history. .. and Prague, queen of all 


mountains with fairy- 

tale castles just as you 

imagined them when you 

were young... 

... the quaint and lovely old-world 
villages with their costumes and songs 


the cities, a profusion of architectural styles, with 
music, art and interests to hold you for as long as 
you desire to stay. 

Such memorable. holidays, made so comfortable 
with modern hotels, up-to-date service, exquisite 
food and a warmhearted welcome wherever you go. 
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that a modest ‘ honour’ 


SKAR KOKOSCHKA, C.B.E.! It’s 
true that nobody compelled him to 
accept it, but for his admirers at least 
it smacks of adding insult to injury 
’ should constitute the 
first British official recognition of the most 
eminent twentieth-century painter of British 
nationality: there has been no official exhibition; 
there has been no official portrait-commission; 
and although the Tate has accepted the gifts of 
two small paintings, it has purchased nothing, 
not so much as a drawing. ; 

Yet it would be wrong to see this neglect as, 


on the one hand, a case of British official obtuse-_ 


ness or, on the other, a hard-luck story about 
Kokoschka. It is merely a part and a symptom 
of a larger pattern—that of an indifference to- 
wards modern Central European art in general, 
of which France, for one, has been rather more 
guilty than we have. Recently, all this has 
changed. Not only has the work of the Central 
European expressionists become highly fashion- 
able in the West, but ideas that originated in 
Central Europe have come to have a dominant 
influence upon artists working in Western 
Europe, and, indeed, in the United States, a 
tendency paralleled by the post-war spread of 
existentialism. Certainly, it would be claiming 
too much to attribute the strongly expressionist 


bias of recent figurative art to the specific in- 


fluence of the German expressionists, for this 

influence has been outweighed by that of 

Permeke, Rouault, Soutine, and Van Gogh. 
But among abstract and semi-abstract artists, 


_ two specific German influences, those of Kan- 


dinsky and Klee—sometimes channelled through 


__ Miré—have been immeasurably important. For 
_ instance, it would be no exaggeration to say that 


the impact of the big Klee exhibition in Paris in 
1948 changed the face of French painting in a 
more-or-less abstract idiom (compare, for ex- 
ample, the work being done by painters as 
different as Manessier and Dewasne immediately 
before the exhibition with what they started to 


do immediately after). Again, two German 


abstract painters working in Paris, but working 


in the German tradition, Wols and Hartung, 


have exerted a greater influence there than did 
any German painter, not excluding Ernst, who 
worked there at an earlier period. 

More important even than the influence of 
German painting has been the fertilizing power 
of the aesthetic ideas of Kandinsky and Klee— 
and while it is true that neither of them was 
German-born, their ideas were formed in 
Munich and developed at the Bauhaus, and they 


were ideas with a thoroughly German pedigree 


traceable back to Novalis and Goethe. 
The idea, or rather the complex of ideas, that 
has gained the widest currency is Klee’s concep- 


_. tion of the relation between the work of art, 


the artist, and nature as being analogous to a 
tree, with nature as the roots, the artist the 


trunk, his work the crown. The work is sup- 


posed to be an expression of natural laws, rather 


than of nature’s finished forms. ‘ Not forms, but _ 
* Modern German Painting, by Hans Konrad Roethel (Eyre and Spottiswoode, £2 10s.), from which the illustration on this Page is taken 
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Modern crn Art 


By DAVID SYLVESTER | 


forming’. Instead of Cézanne’s ideal, which 


“dominated earlier twentieth-century painting, of 


art as a harmony parallel to the harmony of 


- large, Japanese art stands to Chinese. Wha’ 


have in mind is not so much the element 
harshly expressive deformation; amounting te 


nature, the ideal is of art as a revelation of the ~ form of caricature, which is common to Germ 


forces and laws underlying nature. ‘ Art does not — 
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“Woman. with Candle’: woodcut (1920) by Max 
Beckmann 


render the visible, it renders visible’. These 
assumptions about art are probably believed in 
by a majority of artists today, other than those 
who are more-or-less realists (it is an attitude 
which clearly goes hand-in-hand with the ~ 
current preoccupation with Zen). 

-The-old inhibitions about Central Boroueail 
aesthetic attitudes have, then, been broken 
down: we readily accept the values of expres- 


‘sionism, of Kandinsky’s abstract expressionism, 


of Klee’s nature-mysticism, So that we are now 
at last in a position to see modern German art 
itself for what it is, and not to judge it, as the 
Germans have always accused us of doing, by 
French standards irrelevant to. its aims. In spite 
of this, German art does not, as I see it, look — 
much better than it did. 

I believe that, in terms of quality; modern 


German art tcianda to that of France as, by and > 


4 


and Japanese art, as the fact that the aesthe 
. vitality of the forms in both German a 


- Japanese art is concentrated almost entirely 


their silhouettes. In painting and sculpture ali 
‘the bounding line of the forms is taut a 
eloquent in the extreme, but the vibration a 
life that ought to radiate from every squ: 


~ inch of the surface of the paint or the sculpt 


is lacking. The form is wanting in inner li 
seems not to be shaped by something worki 
from within but to be imposed from witho 
The paint itself tends to be devoid of moveme 
turgid, so that bright colour becomes: gari 
rather than luminous. (Compare in these respe 


- a Jawlensky or a Macke or even a Kirchr 


with a fauve painting.) On the other hand, wh 
the paint has got movement it is loosely kr 
lacking in density (in this regard compare Kok 
schka with a Parisian expressionist, Soutine).. 

It is not fortuitous that both German a 
Japanese art look good in reproduction. T 
reduction of scale concentrates the vivid effect 
the expressive silhouette and at the same ti 
nullifies the deadness of surface. Thus mode 
German painting seemed much less impress: 
in the exhibition at the Tate three years a 
than it does in a new picture-book on the su 
ject.* (It is not, as the blurb claims, the fi 
book in English on the subject: Pengui 
brought one out twenty years ago, when it v 
not the likely commercial proposition that it 
today.) It is produced in Italy, and very han 
somely. There are sixty reproductions in colo 
and twenty-eight in line. The coloured ilh 
trations are large—half of them are about t 
inches by seven—and of high quality, by whi 
I mean not that they have ‘fidelity’ to t 
original—a fatuous concept when discussing 1 
productions whose area is a small fraction of t 
original’s—but that in themselves they < 
harmonious and alive. It is regrettable that t 
single example of Klee’s late Berne period 
not of the type that has been so influential, a: 
that both plates and text ignore the existence 
Hartung and Wols. ; 

The text is sensible rather ‘than eb s 
but in any case is almost impossible to read, f 
the translation is atrocious. The style has | 
‘relation to English and reads-as if the Germ 
had been rendered, with frequent reference 
‘the dictionary, word by word, Here and the 
the word is wrong, as with ‘wood carvin: 
where ‘ wood-cutting’ is meant. Still, the cor 
bination of ponderousness and mistranslati 
does have its compensations: ‘ Somewhere_ 
their artistic consciousness -memories of Ru 
sian folk art encountered Bavarian backsi 
glass paintings which they could still ; 
painted in the traditional style before their e} 
in Murnau. The colourful dreams of you 
unexpectedly came across an ancient practi 
long perfected *. - — 


business fruitfully to fulfil” 
shareholders and fellow-_ 


as a whole? 
profits? I am sure that, in 
€ case | of modern joint-stock companies, there 
great tah of crooked ike about Profits, 


a ee ea iodo position that ‘ 


s are the owners of the company’ is out 


2 am doubtful about recent attempts to seduce 
oyees into thinking that their working re- 


small shareholders in a company to 
ch they are ready to devote their labour and — 
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yalty.) 
But aadividoed, shareholders—whether or 


(cert rain 
they have substantial legal rights (including the 
lega right, if circumstances force or enable them 
> get together to do it, to fire the directors and 
Pe ‘managers, and to sell or wind up the business). 
} _ And all the employees of a business, not only the 
and managers, have considerable moral — 
ilities towards the shareholders, includ- — 


z to them an acceptable return—acceptable 
-profits—on the money that they have invested 
in the business through their shares; and of 


| ‘ment. Rap ee if managers of businesses are not 
1 in their stewardship and do not pay 

acceptable return on the shares, either the 
bus s will fail; or the shareholders will rise 
’ fbosetocs i in their wrath to protect their interests. 
=. There is nothing wrong about this, provided 
3 ? ways that employees, customers, and the com- 

_ munity are equally entitled to rise in their wrath 
to Protect their interests if they have reason to 
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1 Williams; Sir John Barbirolli 

rs philology and so 

Postgate in 1925 

Is. of Anthony Trollope’; 

Nathaniel Hawthorne; Anthony Trollope 
A. Emery (‘ The Gaff 


cr 7)... 
Winston Churchill’s; Sir John Rothen- 
stein; in * Woman's Hour’ 
“pwr ar Home Secretary 
c Betmend: Shaw; fO2 
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ie ; 
_ clear concept of the big business as a grouping 


ececis an economic entity. (And, i in passing, ; 


condecky significantly changed by their — 


not _ they ‘are the owners of the business—are _ 
y the owners of their shares; and as such 


‘the responsibility of earning for them and — 


acting as good and just stewards of their invest- . 


oe Miss Sheila “Wilcox; the Badminton Horse 


ideals Symphony; 


Continued from page 48) 


tea A py in iblins ae that wheie antercate hae being sacrificed or 


exploited to the interests of one of the other 
_ groups of people involved in the fourfold re- 


“4 - short, profit is necessary; erate is good; aad all 


concerned should profit from business. But Mr. 
~ Levitt has oe the currency of profit. 


\ 


*To Produce, Provide, Distribute’ 
So here we have—or I hope we have—the 


‘of people together to produce, provide, and 
"distribute. This arrangement, with all its ten- 
sions, demands that management, as part of 
_ the grouping of employees, must manage; and, 
in managing, must balance and fulfil efficiently 
their fourfold human responsibilities. Every- 
body will benefit by efficiency, and nobody in 
_ the last resort by inefficiency. And—pace Mr. 
_Levitt—the fulfilment of social responsibilities 
should enhance efficiency by reducing conflicts 
and eliminating frustrations. 

This brings me back to ‘ responsible people ’. 
How, if my concept of the responsibilities of 
business be accepted, can supermen be found 
_who are sufficiently akin to archangels to judge 
the balance of their responsibilities? And what 
is to stop powerful groups of shareholders, em- 
__ ployees, customers, or the community exploiting 
the others or holding them to ransom? My 


2 answer to this is that the best substitute for 


‘supermen are ordinary, common-sensible men— 
and women; moreover, they are the best antidote 
to supermen. If the management group through- 
out any business—all levels of the management 
group from chairman to supervisor—represent 
_a broad cross-section of the community, then the 
wider the range of background and temperament 
and views (including political views) at every 
level of the organization, the more representative 
of, and adaptable to, the values of the com- 
munity will the organization become. In this 
away checks and balances will exist within the 
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II @) Steuley Spencer’ s 
- Gi) Cézanne’s 
(iii). ma Henry Moore; the Unesco building in 


(iv) On an early Byzantine Silver and gilt dish 
: (from the Hermitage Museum) 
-  (v) Sir.James Thornhill; Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich _ 


IV (i) Théodore Géricault (ii) Mr. O. Kokoschka 
(ii) Alexander Cozens (iv) W. R. Sickert 
(v) David Bomberg (vi) Georges Braque 
(vii) Joseph Wright of Derby 
age René Magritte 
_ (iv) Mr. Jackson Pollock 
(x) Sir David Wilkie 
V (i) Henry Irving 
(ii) Oliver rien BE 
Gii) Tim Healey 
(iv) Mr. William Plomer’s grandmother 
(v) Thomas Hardy 


~~ “Gx) Mr. W. H. Auden 
ee Mr. Jocelyn Bradford’s Aunt Geraldine 


business itself as well as in its organic relation- 
ships with the whole community. 

Truly responsible people must be people with 
a purpose. Professor J. D. Bernal in World 
without War—in a context far different from 
mine—has recently written: 

What we have lost, particularly in the old 
capitalist countries, and what really gives salt to 
life is purpose. . . . We have almost forgotten 
the possibility of. a “really constructive purpose 
into which we can throw the whole of our SPEER 
and intelligences, 


Mr. Levitt’s profits, 
“something is good only if it pays’ 
seriously be regarded as 


cannot 


of our energies and intelligences’. And govern- 
ment departments, no less than Professor Bernal, 
may be excused for hardly regarding profiteers 
as ‘ responsible people’. 

But men and women grouped together in 
industry, within a free capitalist society, to pro- 
duce wealth, to provide services, to distribute 
goods; men and women generating employment; 
men and women recognizing and being en- 
couraged to recognize responsibility to each 
other whether as citizens, customers, employees, 
or shareholders; remembering that they them- 
selves may be all of these at the same time— 
here surely are responsible people with re- 
sponsible purposes. Idealism, you may say. But 
if it is, it is practical idealism. Everybody in his 
right mind nowadays recognizes the priority of 
productivity. But productivity, like patriotism, 
is not enough. What our free world desperately 
needs is a sense of human purpose which 
transcends the awe-inspiring material achieve- 
ment of modern technology and big business. 


And individual men and women need inspiration . 


beyond personal material gain. The short answer 
to Mr. Levitt is that being bent on merely 
making money and thinking that the only good 
is what pays are hopelessly uninspiring and 
really dreadfully unattractive —Third Programme 
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No absolutely correct solution was received. A 


‘consolation prize of a book token, value 21s., 


goes to Mr. Khurshid Mazid; of Red Lion 
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and material gain, and 


‘a really constructive 
Purpose into which we could throw the whole > 
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An Introduction to Italian Sculpture 
: x By John Pope-Hennessy. 


Part II: Italian Renaissance Sculpture. 
_-_- Phaidon. £4 10s. 
Reviewed by L. D. ETTLINGER 


_ -'Tue VicToRIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM owns one 
val of the finest collections of Renaissance sculpture 
__ outside Italy, and this collection is displayed in 
an exemplary manner. Sculptures and reliefs are 
“ arranged to bring out their intrinsic 
oo beauty and at the same time a sense of 
____ order has been preserved which tells the 
_*. yisitor unobtrusively the story of one of 
the great creative periods in European 
. art. Mr. Pope-Hennessy, the Keeper 
. of this department, has brought the same 
Pay _ feeling for beauty and the same impec- 
~ cable taste to his Italian Renaissance 
Sculpture and he combines with them 
erudition worn lightly and an enviable 
_——s«giift for presentation. at 
' The writer on Italian Quattrocento 
sculpture is faced with a seemingly in- 
- surmountable problem. He must at the 
same time discuss the great masters and 
_-_—s account for developments in a variety 
iy of important and different centres: 
_ Florence, Milan, and Venice ‘all made 
-_shighily individual contributions, yet there 
Was no ‘marble curtain’ separating 
them. Lastly portraiture, the monument, 
the mythological bronze statuette, and 
certain types of tombs assume new im- 
_. portance for the sculptor. How can all 
these strands be woven together? What 
seems at first a collection of essays on 
; 4: . these subjects becomes in fact a wonder- 
fully coherent pattern under Mr. Pope- 
_ Hennessy’s guidance. This is so because 
he has allowed himself to be guided not 
by some preconceived historical or 
_ stylistic system but by the very spirit of 
_ Renaissance sculpture and by the aesthe- 
_ tics of the period. The illusionistic 
iss: portrayal of the human frame and the humanist 
in admiration for the comprehensive character of 
- Roman art are the guiding lines along which 
Bh he unrolls his account. 
_ Mr. Pope-Hennessy now takes up the story 
“29 which in his first volume (Italian Gothic Sculp- 
ture) ended with Ghiberti. The new book deals 
with Italian sculpture from Donatello to the 
Lombardi: Michelangelo, the High-Renaissance 
4 and the Baroque are reserved for a third volume. 
_ The story begins in 1401 in Florence with the 
_ competition for the Baptistery door, for this was 
AY oe —as Mr. Pope-Hennessy is the first to point out 


» 


eit. the two aesthetic principles just mentioned 
_ played a decisive part, even if ‘ Gothic’ Ghiberti 
eae Renaissance’ Brunelleschi. 

Donatello, the greatest sculptor of the age, 
d Luca della Robbia are discussed next, and it 


a man of genius. In Florence ‘ The Humanist 
‘Tomb’, . The Portrait Bust’ and the revival of 


- —the first artistic competition of its kind. In ~ 


ghtful place, first allotted to him by Alberti, 


see 


~The Listener's Book | Ch 


‘The Equestrian Monument’ ‘brought about 
not only a revival of sculptural illusionism but a 


revision of the intellectual basis of the sculptor’s — 


art’. And this movement spread outward from 
Florence and affected also other kinds of com- 
mission, Thus chapters on the various regions 
of Italy follow quite logically; among them 
those on Rome, Lombardy, and Venice are of 
outstanding importance, for literature on these 
is scant and known only to the specialist. In 
particular Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s delicate appre- 


‘Youth with a Goat’, by Riccio, in the Museo Nazionale, Florence — 
i From ‘ Italian Renaissance Sculpture’ 


ciation of the works of the Lombardi enriches 


our understanding of the seemingly cold © 


Venetian classicism. He shows this art to have 
been the last fulfilment of that humanistic spirit 
which had first appeared in Florence more than 
a hundred years earlier. Throughout, sculpture 
is never treated in isolation and the many cross- 
references to the history of Painting are 
particularly illuminating. 

A special word of praise must be added for she 
handsomeness of this volume and the excellence 
of the plates; the Phaidon Press is to be con- 
gratulated on a fine Publication. ; 


‘The Pathans 550 B.C.A.D. 1957 


By Olaf Caroe. Macmillan. £3. 


Among the. races of the Indian sub-continent, © 


various peoples have aroused in British officers 


and civilians a special enthusiasm and under- — 


standing. The Naas of the North-East Frontier 


“apropos the Rata des Deux Mondes: 


sense of moral values; it was open to the new 
‘things happening pom as Dada and Sur 


another, the Santals of Bihar a third- eich mes 


“‘Pathans of northern Pakistan a fourth. It is as 


if certain qualities in certain peoples met other 
qualities in certain of the British—to result in a 
quite unusual relationship — of “Tespect ” ‘and 
admiration. -* 
‘Sir Olaf Caroe’s book pio yiden for thé first 
time, a clear and vivid history of the Pathans ~ 
and enables us to understand a number of salient 
points—the forces which have shaped Pathan 


society, the historical events which have made — 


of northern Pakistan théir tribal home-— 

land, the Pathan mentality with its pride 

in male vigour and fearless individualism, _ 
_and finally the problems which confront 
a people whose social feelings are not as 
yet entirely adjusted to life in a modern — 
Asian state. Sir Olaf Caroe believes 
that these difficulties will ultimately be 
solved and his conviction will be shared 
by many readers. He has meanwhile 
provided a masterly study of this people 
and it is likely to remain for many years — 
an indispensable guide to their Nistory 
and problems. = 
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N.R.F. Edited by Justin O'Brien. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. rat Se 
It is astonishing that this is the first 
raid on the files of the Nouvelle Revue ; 
Francaise; it seems even more astonish- — 
ing that such an anthology has been — 
compiled in the United States and in — 
translation. We are assured that the 
translators are ‘all scholars and teachers 
_holding the Ph.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity "—an assurance which evokes a — 
preliminary cloud of dismay not because 
we doubt their accuracy but because we 
fear they will reproduce only too faith- 
fully the rebarbative jargon of French 
criticism. These fears seem justified 
when Mr. J. Robert Loy, translating 
Thibaudet, offers. us this curiosity — 
“Are | 
its academic misoneism and the obstinate hatred - 
with which it attacks Flaubert and the Gon- 
courts, for instance, any less typical of a coterie 
than the gerontophagy of the former Revue © 


~ Blanche?’ A reference to the original confirms | ; 


that this, word for word, is what Thibaudet: 


wrote; if Mr. Justin O’Brien’s. intention was © 


to commend the significance of the NRF to 
readers who have no French his project has not — 
been very intelligently served by the trans-— 
mission of such dead stuff from the distant bret « 


~ of 1920. 


La Nouvelle Revue Francaise, ‘the most in- — 
fluential of all the European perio , was the | 
product of ‘the generation of 1910’: Gide, — 
Valéry, Claudel, Schlumberger, Riviére, Martin-— 
du Gard, Valéry Larbaud. The review’s prestices 
was built-on Gide’s disponibilité and Rivigre’s 


ates: ree. Jee the 
iters. ‘One seems to get 


er quite Syalked i in ‘step ene movements 


Léautaud’s dramatic chronicles Sethe 


a La 


Mr, “O'Brien will think that this! sort 
ion for the NRF is rather frivolous and 


agree with him. ; 


H. G. ‘epee aa 


t pee etter modestly priced, drearily 
od BRO secip es illustrated. The subject is not 


on, -four-in-hands, practical jokes and 
'itzGerald; here he will find dissenters, 
ans, Warrington, academies and Mrs. 
uld. The change is welcome. The solemn, 
sensible side Eva de hacgesceapaicabd life is 


‘the ted aristocratic world. Races 
a commodity Mrs. Barbauld and her 
ized very highly. They sought ‘im- 
. Almost as soon as she was weaned 
to Jearn ends having learnt, turned 


is. remarkable pPeriodical . 


ease. of. phairaes ae as great 
pasta du od it is the arene 


critical se) Jeast of sexs with the con- 


hcadtered through the issues age the 


SS eeary-aors Paes 4 SESS Teaconia 


er ayes. For her world © 
fee Rea _Give them 


a nt as well as Scared: to deny those 
d : to Americans which Englishmen en- 


joyed, that it was mere obscurantism that saw in 
the French Revolution tyranny instead of 


freedom for the French people. These things 
were as self-evident to the radical dissenters as 
the rights of man. 

And they lived as they taught. Mrs. Barbauld 
had the misfortune to marry an impotent 
neurotic who finally went off his head and tried 


_ to kill her. She made the best of it. She eased | 


her yearnings for maternity by adopting a son 


of her sister-in-law (her luck ran the other 


way, she had a child a year); as her husband felt 
most at ease with children she kept him sane by 
running a school. It proved a tremendous suc- 
cess for it compared more than favourably with 


the public schools both in the quality of what 


was taught as well as in the conditions of exist- 
ence. When the school went sour on him, she 
packed it up, much as she loved it, and tried the 
distractions of a Grand Tour on her ailing hus- 


band. Somehow she kept him going until his 


final break-down and suicide in middle age. 
She worked all the time, writing good simple 
books for children and dreary poetry for adults; 
even when she thought that her powers of appli- 
cation had deserted her, after the death of her 
husband, she managed to bring out an edition 
of British novelists in fifty volumes. Dull and 
tiresome Mrs. Barbauld may have been and a fit 
subject for Horace Walpole’s sneers and Charles 


Lamb’s jokes, yet she possessed courage in heroic © 
-measure. Never did she deviate once from her 


principles nor bewail a fate which she considered 
to be her own responsibility. She entered her 
marriage with no illusions, bore it with fortitude, 
and exercised her talents; lived, indeed, to de- 
serve what would have been to her the most 
honourable of epithets: rational philosopher. 

Unfashionable though these dissenters are, 
they are worth writing about and worth reading 
about, and this quiet unassuming book ought to 
find a place on the shelves of all who enjoy 
reading. of eighteenth-century social life. 

Je. ote 


The PSucb Spotter’s Guide. By Philippe 

Jullian. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 21s. 
What is this book about? Snobbery in France, 
America, Ireland, Oxford: the snobberies of 
Address Books, Memoirs, Shopping, Motor Cars 
and the Military: where to live in London, what 
painters to admire, the technique of name- 
dropping. Superficially, indeed, it appears to 
live up to the title under which it originally 
appeared in French—Le Dictionnaire du 
Snobbisme: in fact however it is as vague and 
arbitrary as most of these eye-catching would- 
be-smart compilations tend to be. It is absurd, 
for instance, that there should be no entries 
under Clubs or Schools (or Education): these 
things are the very underpinnings of your snob. 

‘Who is it by? Snob-list of contributors in- 
cluding Lady Aberconway, Loelia Duchess of 


- . Westminster, Violet Trefusis, Lords Westbury 


and Kinross; ably supported by such mere 
commoners as Messrs. Cecil Beaton, William 
Plomer and Simon Raven, and M. Peyrefitte. 
And. naturally M. Jullian himself who, besides 
editing and contributing, has of course decorated 


_ the work profusely with his nervous angry little 


and witty way. Actual purpose of the book? 


_ Evidently to appeal to and amuse the snobbish, 


for who but the snobbish could be interested 
in this sort of information about the practice 
of snobbery? (Interest in the theory of snobbery 
is of course quite another thing.) Incipient snobs 
will buy the Guide in order to see just what 
the advanced snobs are being snobbish about, 


_and imitate it. Advanced snobs will buy it in 


order to find what they must now abandon, 
thus enabling themselves, as always, to keep just 
a step ahead. The reader’s guinea in fact is the 
entrée to a cosy little wasp’s nest, stings for 
Them and tickles for Us. The Snob Spotter’s 
Guide provides an afternoon’s amusement, of a 
sort; but leaves a faintly bad taste in the mouth. 
And I am not so sure about the faintly. 
Hivary CorKE 


The Picture Encyclopaedia of Art. 

Thames and Hudson. £4 4s. 

The considerable modern interest in the arts 
has stimulated the publication of numerous 
volumes designed to appeal to a wide public and 
to make available the large body of specialist 
information that has accumulated in recent years, 
and the present book, which was mainly com- 
piled in Germany, must be viewed in this light. 
Its aim is to present a conspectus of the chief 
styles and movements from the earliest times 
onwards, to provide a glossary of the principal 
terms used in describing architecture and works 
of art, and to offer a dictionary of the chief 
architects, painters, and craftsmen. Clearly this 
is an ambitious task. 

The general motive that lies behind this 
encyclopaedia has much to commend it and, 
obviously, given the limitations entailed by the 
need to condense an immense amount of material 
into one volume, selection has proved essential; 
in fact, its value, as a practical tool, stands or 
falls by the nature of the selection and the 
quality of the interpretations advanced. Un- 
fortunately, though useful in many respects (the 
chapter dealing with antiquity, for instance, is 
well done), it is written in such a flat-footed 
manner that the reader ploughing through the 
text is rarely if ever excited and never made to 
see specific periods or items in a fresh way. 

The dullness of the passages of general com- 
ment could be forgiven if the information pro- 


vided was invariably impeccable, but this is far 


from being the case. For instance, anyone 
anxious to gain some idea of the Rocaille—a 
style much in evidence as a consequence of 
the exhibition held this summer at Munich— 
would retire unsatisfied from his perusal of the 
‘gobbet’ devoted to the phase; and he would 
remain unaware of the part played by Meissonier 
in its creation. Again, the entry dealing with art 
collecting is not only perfunctory but mislead- 
ing: neither the Duke of Northumberland nor 
the Earl of Pembroke were buyers from the 
Orléans collection when it was brought to 
London; Angerstein did not bequeath his 
collection of pictures to the National Gallery; 
while to maintain that only a handful of collec- 
tors ‘in the old tradition’ emerged, in the last 
century is absurd. 


pe. ee of ie book? TS expose de: 
“folly and vanity of all snobberies in a humane 


a ‘ oe 
Sa English architecture when, in taking Knole and 
a _- Hatfield as- ‘ type buildings ’, 

_-——__ tained that the Gothic was a predominating echo 
at this period, yet this thesis fails to take account 
_--—~_-_—s of such important buildings as Longleat. And 


-. what can we make of an encyclopaedia that fails 
haa to include Fuga, Fontana, de Sanctis, or Juvara, 
__--~—-__ and pays no attention to Pietro da Cortona’s im-. 

Na portant contribution as an architect? 
aa Many of the judgments advanced are question- 
ae. able, to say the least. It is surely laying it on a — 
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N a recent interview with Mr. Phillip 
ie in The Observer, Mr. E. M. 

Forster remarked that few contemporary 
novels make us feel that their authors had en- 
pay _ joyed writing them; and the remark shows that, 
though Mr. Forster is, unbelievably, eighty, his 
literary sensibilities are as acute as ever. To a 
reviewer especially his remark has an ominous 


which are well written, well constructed, well 
documented, very few will give him the sensation 
that the creative spirit has been at work and 
that the creator has looked upon his work and 
found it good. And missing this sensation, how 
naturally one’s mind turns back to Mr. Forster’s 
a own novels, to so many scenes which so freshly 
_ display the artist’s delight in his own creation, 
and how grateful we are that their author should 


his example, of what the art of the novelist 
really is. 

Somewhat heavily, therefore, somewhat dully, 
at the beginning of a new year, one returns to 
4 the latest manifestations of that art and to the 
; publishers’ blurbs which so confidently, so stri- 
M dently, so indiscriminately assure us of the 

ver quality of their wares; and what a shock it is, of 
; ‘surprise and. pleasure, to come upon a novel 
- -~.__- which conveys just that sense of the writer’s 

a enjoyment in writing it. Esmond in India is 
7 Mrs. Jhabvala’s third novel of life in India and 
every page of it is alive with the gaiety and high 
spirits which are such charming features of the 

. Indian character, all the more charming because 
_._.- they are not incompatible with melancholy and 
_—*,_ irony. Each of Mrs. Jhabvala’s characters is a 
mS _ pleasure to her; Ghulab, the indolent beauty, 
whose greatest delight is to sit on the floor eat- 

ing chilis and red curry while she lets down her 

_ lustrous black hair for her little boy to play 


_ out of college with her insatiable curiosity about 
% life, and her father and mother, Daddyji and 
~~ Mummyji, who have all the charm of an ancient 
civilization adapting itself gracefully to a new 
__ world; Ram Nath Uncle, saint and hero of the 
_ struggle for independence for whom there is no 
place in the governmental society of New Delhi; 
all these and others pass delightfully before us 
_ and give us as much pleasure as they do to 


_- society in which they live, their customs, habits, 
ways of thought, become astonishingly clear 


, a 
Be seen in the passage ‘on " eventeeneeeetiay 


the view is sus- 


truth; he knows that among so many novels 


be still here to remind us, by his voice and by ~ 


* with; Shakuntala, the rich young girl ‘straight - 


4 Mrs. _Jhabvala. And not only they but the’ 


Fragonard’s brushstrokes. are exclusively delicate 
is wide of the mark, as a glance at the wonder-— 
ful decorations in the Frick collection in New 


York would prove. . 
The desire to be up to date has also.led the 


compilers into some errors of emphasis; and to 
argue, as is done here, that Constable had little 


influence on English painting is to overlook the 
contribution of Wilson Steer which ought to be 
mentioned in a book that names Mr. 
Kinley or Mr. Hamilton Fraser. Naturally the 


7 


~ New Novels 


Esmond in India’ By R. Prawer Jhabvala. Allen and ‘Unwin. 15s. 
The Unspeakable Skipton. By Pamela Hansford Johnson. Macmillan. As. 
The Pistol. By James’. Jones. Collins. 12s. 6d. ie te 


fjust ares Mrs. Thalevata does not need to 
analyse or describe them; they make themselves 
clear through the words and thoughts and 
actions of her characters. 


But in this society there is one Bedricter who 
is not at home, although the study of Indian 


culture is his vocation in life. This is Esmond 
Stillwood, the Englishman, who gives his name 


to the title of the book. If one delight of Esmond . 
in India is its picture of Indian life, another is 


its portrait of an Englishman as seen through 


Indian eyes. It is not a flattering portrait and it - 


is exceedingly funny, though Esmond has charm 
and cultivation, and is sufficiently attractive to 


have the beautiful Ghulab as his wife and to, 


make Shakuntala fall in love with him. But the 
point is that he does not deserve Ghulab’s 
beauty, though beauty is his special study; nor 
does he deserve Shakuntala’s warm and abun- 
dant vitality for his essential qualities are cold- 
“ness, falseness, and pomposity, which are en- 
tirely alien to the vast sprawling life of the 
sub-continent on which he is an expert. 

Mrs. Jhabvala plays upon this contrast with 
a gaiety that comes from the love which she 
bears towards her own characters but is not 
allowed to blind her to their defects; she is at 
once comic and serious and does not use a word 
of exaggeration or caricature. And we are con- 


-vinced of the truth of her Indian portraits be- 


cause her portrait of an Englishman is, alas, so 


“recognizably true to so many Englishmen we 


know. Esmond in India is the most enjoyable 


‘novel I have read foralong time. _ 
In comparison, The-Unspeakable Skipton can 
only suffer, though it is clever, well written, and — 


about a subject, the failed artist, which is pectili- 
arly interesting because the position ° of even 
the true artist is such a queer one in modern 
Western society. The Unspeakable Skipton is 
also interesting as an example of so many con- 


temporary novels which fall neatly into two 


halves, of which one is good, the other not-so- 


good. The good here, and it is very good, con- 


sists of the descriptions of the town of Bruges, 
where Skipton has taken refuge from failure in 
England, though still convinced of his supreme 
gifts as a novelist. The descriptions of the town, 


its architecture, the changes of light and shade 


and colour are such that we feel as if we were 
seeing with the eyes of an artist, and they make 
us understand that Skipton’s belief in his own 
genius is not wholly unjustified. Indeed, if one 


Peter 


of v 

as thie Jeader of “he: Gasca Dadaists, ait FR 
It is to be hoped that in the next editi 
care will be taken to revise some of the ent 
and to weigh rather more stringently the relat 
importance of candidates for admission, anc 
case could be made out for the: inclusion of m 
like Batoni, C. J. Vernet, and Oudewater ‘1 


father’ of Dutch painting. It would also 
worth while providing dates for the illustratio 
_ DENYS SUTTON 
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were to take the novel seriously, we would hz 
‘to say that Skipton has at least some, perhz 
‘the most important, of an artist’s gifts, but tl 
they are flawed by moral defects, because he 
vain, lazy, unscrupulous, incurably selfish, 
rogue, a pimp, and one of those crooks whi 
crookery seems to’ have no final object exc 
to cheat themselves. He would appear to 
fairly closely-related to Baron Corvo; Bruges 
his Venice. But _we cannot take the novel se 
ously because we have no belief in Skipto 
existence except as the object of an interesti 
and accomplished literary exercise. Even less 
we believe in the existence, as individuals, of 1 
four English visitors on ‘whom Skipton atte 
in an effort to improve his finances. They « 
simply well-observed types who reproduce acc 
rately some-of the more distasteful features 
the English intellectual, though one doul 
whether even he (or she) is quite as unpleasz 
or silly as Miss Hansford Johnson makes hi 
‘What gives the unspeakable Skipton a grea’ 
degree of individual vitality is the intensity 
his responses to. ‘purely sensuous. perceptior 
but we cannot suspend disbelief to the extent 
thinking that they really belong to him and r 
to.Miss Hansford Johnson. 

The Pistol is a new novel by the author 
From Here to Eternity, but whereas that we 


- was very long, this is very short. It is also wr 


ten with a simplicity and self-control whi 
show that Mr. Jones. has not been content sil 
ply to aim at repeating the somewhat sensatior 
success of his earlier novel. The Pistol is 
parable which shows the effects which possessi 
of an army pistol may have upon the charac 
of its owner and upon his comrades-in-arms 
the military unit of which he is a member. a) 
pistol has been improperly obtained and event 
ally has to be returned to army stores, but 
the interval it has transformed the character 
its temporary owner and all his closest asso 


ates. In telling this story, Mr. Jones gives sor 


admirable glimpses into American military 1 
during and after the Japanese attack on Pe: 
Harbour. The pistol symbolizes everything th 
can give men self-confidence and self-reliance 
the face of a menacing and mysterious enem 
but -Mr. Jones writes with a realism and 
fidelity to the facts of military life as : 
‘the point of view of a private soldier 
sure that the symbolism of his 

posers pbtrusiver vg of 
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Controlling power at 30 


| 


_ The young man on the right is thirty. He’s Charge Engineer 
_ of one of the biggest power stations in the country, and he’s 
_ in direct running for Superintendent. He could reach this 
' position before he’s forty. He came into the Electricity 
_ Supply Industry straight from his grammar school, took 
a sandwich course and qualified while training. He 
happened to like power stations, so he’s pretty happy, but 
he could have chosen, if he’d wanted, from dozens of 


different jobs in the Industry. 


Like to know more? 

science sixth form of your 
school, or as a graduate with 
an engineering degree. 


Because the demand for 
electricity doubles every ten 
years, the opportunities for 
promotion in Electricity Sup- 
ply are outstandingly good. 
Careers are really secure, too, 
and there is a wide variety of 
jobs to choose from. 

You can join as a student 
apprentice straight from the 


The Education and 
Training Officer j 
The Electricity Council ! 
52 Winsley Street, London W.1 


For full details please write 
to the address given below. 
Tell us your age and what 
exams you’ve passed — that 
will help us to give you advice 
that’s really personal. 
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bookmen look to 


PHOENIX 


for their 
library 
furniture 


Is your library out-growing its shelves? 
Have you anywhere to house your out- 
Size volumes, atlases and folios? You’ll 
find that our 24-page, fully illustrated 
Phoenix Bookcase catalogue is invalu- 
able in helping you to house everything 
from pocket books to encyclopaedias. 
The range is Britain’s widest and the 
workmanship is of the best — Phoenix- 
made cases carry a really worthwhile 
ntee: the British Standards Kite 
ark. Send for a freecopy today. Orcall. 
Prices from £7. 


_ or Nigerian Cedar, aap apa calf _— 
as appro for 
Index*). 
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Trees in 
Town and City 


Too often the trees decorating the 
urban scene are looked at but 
not observed, yet how dreary that 
same scene would be without 
them. This well illustrated book 
is designed to stimulate our 
appreciation of trees and show 
how both local authority and 
house owner can improve the 
appearance of their neighbour- 
hood by the planting and care of 
the right kinds of tree. 

Ts. 6d. (post 7d.) 


Snowdonia 


A new guide to the beauties of 
North Wales prepared by the 
National Parks Commission. 
Fully illustrated. 

5s. (post 6d.) 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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RUSSIAN PAINTING 
from the 13th to the 20th century 
An Arts Council Exhibition 


ROYAL ACADEMY 


Till 1 March. Weekdays 10-7. Sundays 2-6 
Admission 2/6 


EVIE HONE: 


Stained glass, paintings, drawings 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 


4, St. James's Square, $.W.1 
Till 14 February 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6. Tues. and 
Thurs. 10-8. Admission 1/- 


LOVIS CORINTH: 
Paintings and drawings 
An Arts Council Exhibition 


TATE GALLERY 


Till 15 February 
Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6. Tues. and 
Thurs. 10-8. Sun. 2-6. Admission 1/- 


HOW THE 
PREACHER WISHED 


he could throw most of his tin 
of Nigroids 6verhis congregation 
to stifle their coughs which be- 
came worse as they tried to 
control them and became self- 
conscious. 

Wise preacher again. for he 
would keep a Nigroid or two to 
strengthen his own voice and 
keep it pleasing. 

Nigroids are trusted and relied 
upon so much by those who 
know them; do you? From 
Chemists only: Nigroids lL/- a 
tin: remarkable value. 


DISCOVERY 


The Magazine of 
Scientific Progress 


The January issue spotlights 


SCIENCE AND 
POLITICS 


with contributions by a 
scientist : 


Prof. C. NORTHCOTE 
PARKINSON 


a member of the government: 
Sir EDWARD BOYLE 


and a Labour leader: 
Rt. Hon. ALFRED ROBENS 


Among the other items of 
interest is 


TRANS-POLAR FLIGHTS 
Navigating the Arctic Ocean 
by 
K. HAGRUP 
Vice-President, SAS 


DISCOVERY is obtainable from 
all booksellers and newsagents, 
price 2/6. The annual subscrip- 
tion is 30/- from: 


JARROLD & SONS LTD 
NORWICH 


~<a 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY | 
Looking Back 


THE FIRST MONTH OF THE YEAR—named after 
the Roman god who was depicted facing both 
ways—is traditionally a time for looking back 
as well as forward, for reminiscences as well as 
resolutions, On Channel One last week, it was 
the reminiscences which predominated. On 
Saturday, his. seventy- 
sixth birthday, Lord Att- 
lee, now in retirement 
and doing his own typing 
and washing up, talked to 
Francis Williams about 
his years of public life. 
For once, all the advance 
ballyhoo (unrehearsed, un- 
scripted, | uneverything) 
was absolutely justified. 
This was a sensationally 
good broadcast. I was so 
engrossed in Lord Attlee’s 
anecdotes and splendid 
sly digs and occasional 
delightful“ indiscretions 
that I gave up trying to 
take notes (which seemed 
in any case to be hardly 
in the spirit of the thing) 
and just sat back and en- 
joyed the former Prime 
Minister’s astonishingly 
fluent and impressive 
judgments of men and 
affairs. Churchill, Roose- 
velt, Truman, Eisenhower, 
Chamberlain (a ‘ municipal administrator’), and 
many more, came to life between puffs of Lord 
Attlee’s pipe, 

Good conversation on that level is so rare 
that this film must be treasured. One could have 
quoted from it indefinitely: but quotations 
would not convey the quality of the actual per- 
formance. I must, however, include one remark 
which seemed, in the casual simple way it was 
said, so typical of its speaker. Of being Prime 
Minister he said: ‘You’re kept fairly busy all 
” week, but at weekends you get a bit of time 
Off ~. 

On January 2—the fourteenth anniversary, as 
it happened, of his taking over command of the 
Allied Land Armies—Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery, going from strength to strength, looked 
back to D-Day and the Normandy campaign, 
and his master-plan, to which he stuck, despite 
opposition and criticism. He gave credit to 
General Eisenhower, particularly for his decision 
(which the event proved correct) to delay 
the landings for twenty-four hours because 
of bad weather: but of the subsequent 
disagreements between Britain and America 
he spoke openly and sadly : ‘It was all so 
unnecessary ’. But the main thing was that the 
Germans were deceived as to our intentions 
and then defeated, with Monty, in every 
sense, carrying the day. 

Some of the longest and proudest memories 
in Britain are to be found among the veterans 
in the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, which we visited 
on December 30. It was interesting to go right 
inside Wren’s splendid building ‘and enter the 
wards. some of the pensioners had already re- 


tired to bed, but others stayed up to be inter- 
viewed by Fyfe Robertson and Peter West, the 
latter occasionally adopting a jocular style pre- 
sumably intended to put everyone at their ease. 


The pensioners’ contentment, and the Gover- - 


nor’s pride were heart-warming. ‘ Not an institu- 
tion but a community’, said one man. In the 
“place where there are no tomorrows’, those 
who have earned their retirement can look back 
in security and peace. 

A man of eighty-seven with rather different 


Engraving (c. 1760) of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, and Ranelagh Gardens, from the Thames: 
shown in ‘ At Home’, a programme about the Chelsea pensioners, on December 30 


memories gave the new ‘ Lifeline’ series a grip- 
ping send-off (January 1), This man had spent 
half his life in prison and on one occasion 
had received eighteen strokes of the cat for 
robbery with violence. He recalled being strapped 
up and waiting for the first stroke to descend 

“It knocked the entrails through your body’. 
The strokes were repeated every half-minute: 
‘Then they took you down and strapped on a 
vaseline plaster’. These memories provided 
a first-hand starting point for a discussion 
on corporal punishment. The man _ who 
had endured it was in favour of its being 
reintroduced; so, all too evidently, was Sir 
Thomas Moore: so, too, but more soberly 


The Isle of Favignana on December 31: two studies from the Italian documentary film which won the 
Italia Prize in 1958: aon a woman of the island; right, diagram showing ae tunny-fish are 
at she annual matianza a 


and out of greater experience, was C. / 
Joyce, the headmaster of an approved schoc 
Only the Consultant Psychiatrist spoke ot 
against meeting violence with violence, an 
I admired his courage and his humanity. Th 
discussion came opportunely with the news 
another sharp increase in London’s crime rat 
This is alarming, not least to those who sha1 
the doctor’s views, and only wonder whether g 
violent criminals can be called ‘abnormal’ 
any useful sense of the word. 

Those critics who mac 
a New Year resolutio 
not to mention Angr 
Young Men in 1959 ha 
their. good  intentior 
dashed on January ; 
when John Osborne ws 
the guest in ‘ Press Cor 
ference’. But he we 
restraint itself: only nov 
and then did the fir 
flash, when he used th 
word ‘ boring ’, usually i 
order to. describe th 
journalistic clichés whic 
were being ~laboriousl 
rolled towards him. Onl 
Francis Williams seeme 
to have any idea what : 
was all about; the othe 
three | questioners ad 
dressed Mr. Osborn 
menacingly—‘ Now, yo 
want to change the struc 
_ture of society ’—as if h 
were not an artist but 
revolutionary with a bom 
in each pocket. 

The Italia Prize documentary, Isola di Favig 
nana, made for Italian television by Carl 
Alberto Chiesa, and shown by the B.B.C. wit 
an English commentary on December 31, was 
faithful and dramatic record of the islander: 
annual mattanza, when they catch the tunny-fis! 
on which their livelihood depends. As with a! 
foregone conclusions, one could hardly wait fo 
the climax; when this one came it was excitin 
and certainly prizeworthy: the lifting of th 


nets, with the sea inside suddenly aliye wit 
desperate, thrashing fish (average weight 60 
_ pounds) and the men no longer singing bu 
shouting and cheering like men at a Cup Final 
K. W. GRANSDEN 
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George Pravda (left) as Colonel Sten, Paul Hansard as Captain 
pemodney, and George Murcell as Anton Rojas in The Dark 
Side of the Earth on January 3 


DRAMA 
Soldiers and Sailors 


The Dark Side of the Earth in Rod 
Serling’s play (January 3), was Buda- 
pest during the Rebellion and the 
Terror of 1956. It ended so long 
before its scheduled time that I sur- 
mised drastic cutting. No harm in 
that, since we had fed on frightfulness 
without stint. The piece was an 
astonishing choice for a Saturday 
night (at 7.30) programme in the 
Christmas holidays. True, the an- 
mouncer warned off the young and the 
nervous, but such admonitions may 
be missed; in any case the accumula- 
tion of torture and execution was 
enough to make a normally tough 
adult inclined to switch off, sated. with 
the blood-bath. 
If it is argued that these things 
happened and must not be obscured, 
it can bé replied that atrocities do not 
make a tragedy. Shakespeare, in the 
inexperience of youth, thought they 
could. Hence Titus Andronicus. He 
learned better. The interesting side of Mr. 
Serling’s piece lay in the study of a Russian 
Colonel whose son had deserted to the Hun- 
garians; when ordered- to disown the youngster 
the father refused, and we can imagine’ what 
became of him. Here was a character worth 
watching. It was sensitively played by George 
Pravda. A Hungarian traitor and his wife were 
also commendably presented by George Murcell 
and Katherine Kath. 
The play was, for me, suffocated under its 
load of dead or mangled bodies. This kind of 
physical assault on one’s compassion fails, as far 
as I am concerned, by its own excess. Enough 
is as good asa feast_—of horrors. 
~ Sunday night’s The Stone Ship, by E. D. S. 
, offered a naval occasion. But here was 
no life on the ocean wave; instead we baked in a 
: station under a Middle Eastern sun. In it 
a return-to-Britain permit was the most desirable 
f all things; awaiting it the young men bickered 
a a fretful mess-room. The back-chat seemed 
matural and the production by Brandon Acton- 
from the West of England studios moved 

y. The ensuing events depended for credi- 


obs (Kenneth Cope). A wan lad 
y Foster) was led into ei tocctathoss 

d homicidal traps and troubles 3 Re ame 
and a 


nd ee ee, Sees eat 8 
lang . There was a less conventional charac- 


THE LISTENER 


ter who managed to avert the worst 
after seeming not too good himself. 
Terence Longdon gave him an indivi- 
dual presence, sharp-spoken, ironic, 
and assisting the right with the least 
possible show of righteousness; all 
types had plausible performance. 

It was hardly a piece likely to be 
acclaimed with glee by the Admiralty 
and its Public Relations Department. 
Nor was the slow motion of its first 
half-hour a recommendation to go on 
viewing; but after that, with villainy 
rampant, it sufficiently made a story. 
But would so smart a rogue as 
Marshall, who is urging a weakling to 
a risky robbery, first let him get so 
drunk as to be incapable? 

Plays about schools centre as a rule 
on personalities, ranging from young 
Master Woodley to old Mr. Chips. In 
Time Out of Mind (January 1) 
Geoffrey Trease took a fresh and en- 


Scene from The Stone Ship on January 4: (left to right) Barry Foster 
as Supply Assistant Brooker, Terence Longdon as Leading’ Supply 
Assistant Coke, and Kenneth Cope as Leading Telegraphist Marshall 


gaging academic problem, the function of a 
historic Grammar School. In the mid-Victorian 
town of Darley the progressive business men 
thought their G.S. out of date. Why not alter 
and expand it into one of those Boarding Schools 
for the Sons of Gentlemen, mimic Etons at 
popular prices, which were springing up at that 
time to meet the needs of a rapidly expanding 
middle class? Here might be -both local profit 
and local prestige. 

The headmaster was ready, or could be 
prompted, to resist the plan. Since Darley’s 
Elizabethan Charter had been given to a day- 
school to benefit the town and its residents, rich 
of poor, it was his pride to make it a model of 
its intended sort instead of forcing it into the 
new pattern of a Cliffborough or a Maltenham. 
The arguments on either side became rather 
repetitive, but the struggle of ideas and tempera- 
ments made effective theatre with the unusual 
addition of an adult theme. Incidentally the issue 
has recently become urgently topical since the 
Grammar Schools are now threatened from the 
other wing of educational opinion. 

The production by Desmond Davis from the 
North of England studio ran smoothly. Michael 
Aldridge gave a clear and cogent picture of the 
headmaster, a devoted Greek scholar who 
declined a longed-for Fellowship at Oxford to 
stay and save his school for his town. His resolve 
was ened by a young woman of astonish- 
ing talent, a private pupil who appeared to 
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mastet the complications of the Greek language, 
even up to Homeric level, between spring and 
summer. Here was an admirable partner in learn- 
ing and later in love. Ann Firbank steered 
her way cleverly through the girl’s part which 
might have seemed sticky or silly with less able 
handling. 

_In pantomime I stand by the old view that 
girls should be boys. There is a present tendency 
to recruit strapping male baritones to play the 
Crusoes and Prince Charmings so long assigned 
to ladies who could show a good leg, slap a 
shapely thigh, and uphold the age-long mas- 
querade. Bertram Montague’s Dick Whittington, 
produced as a ‘ traditional pantomime’ on New 
Year’s Eve, with Jean Kent as a fine-looking and 
high-spirited Whittington, confirmed me in my 
conservatism. The traditional humours of the 
masculine Dame (Nat Mills) together with the 
back-chat and slapstick of the other drolls, 
though well-worn stuff, came across alive and 
kicking. Max Miller, as Idle Jack, fitted in well; 
he showed that he can roll those eloquent eyes 
in a form of mischief well suited to 
the fireside and family audience. 

Ivor BROWN 
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Ibsen at the Crossroads 


IBSEN’S Rosmersholm is a frustrating 
play. It is nearly very great indeed 
and yet it fails. Its central theme is 
timeless and the artistic handling of 
it hints at the kind of work that Ibsen 
might have done if he had not sub- 
sequently felt the need to be the man 
of political as well as creative action. 
He wrote the play in 1885 on his 
second return to Norway when he 
realized humanly and understandably 
that he ought to take part in the 
struggles of the Norwegian people. 
The extent to which an artist can in- 
volve himself politically without fray- 
ing his creative activity at the edges 
is measured by an examination of 
Rosmersholm and Ibsen’s subsequent 
work. The play marks the moment 
when Ibsen became temporally involved. It 
comes near to triumph because it breaks through 
a socially conscious first act to a universal debate 
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Aldridge as the Rev. Arthur Rawley in Time Out 
of Mind on January 1 
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that he was a shrewder political judge than 
Shaw, would appreciate the irony that Rosmers- 


~- 


- THE SPOKEN, WORD | 


hots creativeness that makes Wilde a greater artist 


than Shaw. Wilde, who showed in one essay 


holm fails in present ears because the social en- 


vironment that Ibsen considered so important 


and so vital now seems improbable. Its issues are 


_settled—for Norway at least—and it is only 
_ Ibsen’s inquiry into the roots of happiness which 


lie in innocence and the workings of conscience 
that has abiding interest. 

Even this inquiry is however made artificial 
by the besetting social environment. The dilemma 
facing John Rosmer and Rebecca West (Mr. 


- Paul Scofield and Miss Irene Worth) could have 


been staged without resort to a social reference. 
Laid bare, the story of Rosmersholm is beautiful 
and whole. It could be told with two characters 
only, or three at the most. But Kroll (Mr. 
Russell Napier) intervenes, acting as Devil’s 
Advocate and bringing with him the atmosphere 
of a dusty back-number library in a provincial 


- newspaper office. He provides the political sub- 


plot which is attempting to involve Rosmer in 
political life. If he did no more than this his 
intervention would not seem completely unreal. 
But he is made part of the development of the 


main plot and in his role is forced by Ibsen to _ 


do humanly, but not dramatically, impossible 


things. He tempts, betrays, reveals confidences 
and, finally, asks Rebecca things which she 
would hardly ask herself. Dramatically Ibsen 


may be defended because Kroll’s interference 


- provides him with a way through to the climax. 


Creatively there seem to be flaws. Creatively it 


- would seem that Rosmersholm marks Ibsen’s 


point of no return. 

The foregoing thoughts are not without refer- 
ence to Mr. E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India 
which was brilliantly adapted by Mr. Lance 
Sieveking. No single work other than this can 


_ have had more effect on the British-Indian scene 


and yet its preaching is implicit and not direct. 
Principally the story of the unfortunate Aziz is 
about the gulf in understanding which may 


exist between people in any time or place. 


Though the portraits of Indians and upholders 
of the British Raj are journalistically accurate 
the story moves and creates its poignancy be- 


- cause Mr. Forster does not allow his underlying 


socially conscious intent to come in the way of 
the creation of a work of art. As a piece of 
broadcasting A Passage to India was in any case 


- more successful because the well-adapted novel 


usually lends itself to the fireside ear more easily 


_ than the stage play. 


Sometimes, of course, no amount of come 
tion will wash away the novel’s original sticki- 
ness. Mr. Sparrow by Mr. John Montgomery 


was also adapted by Mr. Sieveking. It was about 


a bank clerk who becomes interested in a pony. 
The pony is sold for horse-flesh and his admirer 
pursues it to Antwerp where ‘he fights a ras- 


cally ship’s captain and becomes a national news- | 


paper figure. His bank in Brighton is horrified, 


but he no longer cares because he has become a 
man, The woman who has befriended him dur- 
ing his pony jaunts in the Sussex Downs 
country has in the meantime found the lost 


_ pony and one is left with the impression that 


everyone lives happily ever after..Some df the 
scenes invoking the Downs were effective to me 
because I know the villages that were mentioned, 


but I wondered whether they would work for 


others who do not know Sussex. Some vf the 


a dialogue seemed unnecessarily slow and not a 


little of it was mawkish. 
Dekker’s The Shoemakers’ Holiday in a 
second hearing was still a fine performance and 


- made me wish that this production of it could 


=. r be seen on the stage. 


y ; _ Ian RODGER . 


_for an example of human. volubility of. speech 


‘Barriet rs art 


LAST WEEK was remarkable, among other nee 


without rival or precedent, I should think, in 
most people’s experience. It came all the way 
from Australia, and .Bill Harney’s forty-five 
minute solo performance was the more formid- 


able when you considered that it had been cut 


down from the original broadcast in his own 
country. Here indeed was a talker. Not even 
the dumb wife of the tale, once her tongue was 


unloosed, could have held her own against this 


vigorous and steady spate. And there was little 
that was repetitious, rambling, or vague about 
Harney’s blarney—though he certainly must 
have kissed that stone at some time or other. 

His talk (Tuesday evening, Home) was con- 
fined, if that is the word, to his experiences as 
an infantryman in the first world war. Its 
quality brought back childhood memories of 
uncles:and their friends, re-living that four-year- 
old ordeal by mud and fire in a host of anecdotes 
compulsively repeated, but never somehow ex- 
hausted. There was something in that hugely 


communal yet exclusive terror which its sharers 


could share and re-share—without ever feeling, 
perhaps, that they could put it across to those 
outside it. Mr. Harney’s talk, vivid and utterly 
personal as it was, seemed to sum up all these. 
And it carried home the conviction that that war 
remains the great divide of the century, and of 
modern civilization. 

A voice from the other side of it served to 


emphasize this, and to explain why Mr. E. M.- 
Forster in his own time has become both a 


‘period’ and a permanent writer. I should not 
allude, perhaps, to a talk already printed here, 
but its indirect and dwelling quality compels. 
Mr. Forster’s evocation of the Pomeranian land- 
scape emphasized what I can only call the 
migratory homing instinct which marks him off 
from any other novelist, of any time or place. 
Only this can explain why his India is, imagina- 
tively,.so much more convincing, if deliberately 


less imposing, than Malraux’s China or Heming- - 


way’s Spain. And the talk also contained a char- 
acteristic tribute to his selectivity. The spoliation 
of England was equated, neatly if sadly, with 
that of the Home Counties over the past fifty 
years. One feels that, north-west of a line from 
Swanage to Norwich, this writer’s imagination 
has never cared to dwell. Now I’ve always 
thought that Blake, that cockney rustic, must 
have had rather a long way to look for the dark, 
satanic mills. But they were already there— 
though not in Hertfordshire. 

I felt sorry for the Bishop-designate of 
Southwark, caught between two feminine fires, 
when Thursday night’s ‘ Matters of Moment’ 
turned its searchlight on the position and 


prospect of the Church of England. There was — 


Marghanita Laski to one side of him, expecting 
every clergyman to-be a good man (her italics, I 
should say), a sort of moral lighthouse flashing 
example and precept to a whole community; and 
on the other Ruth Pitter, who seemed to want 
every vicar to be a St. John of the Cross. Be- 
tween the two, the Rev. Mervyn Stockwood 
steered a tacking course. As things went on I 
found that my ‘sympathy dwindled, while 
interest and a certain kind of admiration in- 


- creased. I began to listen for tell-tale phrases: 


“We hold these—sort of—house-parties, where 
the chaps turn up for selection’. Hm. Quite 
like the Foreign Office. One felt that Miss 
Pitter’s prospective saint would have to brush up 
his savoir vivre—and his background—if he were 
to be given house-room for long at one of those 
house-parties, The final impression was that the 


ideals and attitudes of the Church remain dé 


voutly conjoined, for better or worse, with those 
of the Victorian public school. ~ 


ing | re 
Prince Peter of Greece and Denmark, he came 
to the microphone and faced the inquisitors ir 
this week’s ‘ Frankly Speaking’. As the leading 
Torquemada, Miss Margaret Lane clearly fel 
some obligation to pursue a regular tactic of thi: 


: series, and strive to uncover something—well— 


interesting in the woodshed. It was soon equally 
clear that Prince Peter’s cosmopolitan, nomadic 
and royal family background had had no room 
or time for woodsheds. Explorer and anthro- 


Ppologist, as well as athlete, Prince Peter’s re- 


searches into polyandry have led. him as far a: 
Tibet, where, it appears, all the brothers of < 
family tend to marry the same wife: an examplk 
of letting brotherly love continue which woulc 
surely have defied my namesake apostle’s invec- 
tive. After a stiff start, this was a very rewarding 


‘programme, illuminating not only a person, bu 


people, and peoples. 
~ Davin Pav 


MISS» shes 


A Little-known Itali ian Gaerd 
RICCARDO ZANDONAI, whose I Cavalieri di Ekebt 


_ was the last and by no means least interesting 


of the 1958 quota of operas recorded from per- 


-formances abroad, was a younger contemporary 


of Puccini, twenty-four years younger but nea 
enough to the throne to become an object of 


_smouldering suspicion. Puccini, for all hi: 


apparently inexhaustible buoyancy, went through 
times of restlessness, generally when the next 
libretto could not be found which would set the 


- music going again within him. At such moments 


he would notice how young Zandonai hac 
inherited the libretto of Conchita which he had 
rejected and it made life no sweeter for him 
that the other man had made a success of that 


_particular venture. Then Tito Ricordi took 


Zandonai under his wing. He provided the 
young composer with a libretto based on 
d’Annunzio’s Francesca da Rimini and again 
Zandonai had a great success, distasteful to 
Puccini who never could come to terms with 
d’Annunzio, much 4s he tried to do so. 
Listening to I Cavalieri di Ekebu, a tale from 
the Swedish writer Selma Lagerléf’s Gédste 
Berling, it is not difficult to realize why 
Zandonai was successful at first and still holds 
the stage in Italy whereas Puccini is performed 
in a hundred opera houses the world over, where 
Zandonai is little more than a name, his music 
a historic exhibit. This work is free from any 
taint of inexpert technique. The music is melo- 
dious, manifestly an adequate medium for drama 
of the realistic type then in favour among the 
Italian veristic composers: there is abundant 
inventiveness and the orchestration is rich, It is 
a well-nourished score and it runs to fat, which 
is _something the music of Puccini-managed ta 
escape. It may well be that this athletic animal 
vigour has kept Puccini’s work alive and its 
absence caused. Zandonai’s to wilt. _ xf 
This broadcast was excellent. Thanks to a 
concise and informative introduction written by 
Julian Herbage, we were able to recognize the 
more important aspects of the plot. The pe 
well sung-and played, sounded agreeable in a 
somewhat lush way and if one was fecal 
soothed into forgetfulness there were moments 
when attention was sternly aroused and fairly 
consistently held. Opera broadcasts of unknown 
works are a test of enthusiasm, this rather less 
than most because the story is not of a nature 
to arouse passionate interest nor is th: music 
anything more than en : 
Handel’s Samson, “relayed” from Covent 
Garden, was in no way a test of int | 
listening though it may have 
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‘times failed in that respect, leaving one as much 
ashamed as bewildered, Handel using less force 


and greater subtlety held us comfortably in 


thrall. Raymond Leppard, having somewhat 
enlivened things since the opening night by 
taking an easier pace in the more solemn 
numbers, there was little trace of the uglier 
qualities of British oratorio performance except 
in the choral singing which still calls for a 
firmer lead, indeed many such. 

Solid in workmanship, balanced in judgment 


ae pees and its repent: logical in the 
processes of its thought, that is a selection from — 


the outstanding virtues apparent to at least one 
listener to the modern Swiss music played by 
the Harvey Phillips String Orchestra. This was 
reassuring music for ears surfeited by experi- 
ment. Frank Martin’s Passacaille (1952) sounded 
rich without becoming indigestible; a convincing 
blend of the older and new diatonics and 
altogether a rewarding work. Similarly Willy 


_ Burkhard’s Cello Concertino (1940), in a reveal- 


ing interpretation by Christopher Bunting, gave 
the impression that keen thought had gone to 
its creation, an energetic mental activity that was 
still vital as the printed notes were made audible 
again. This is fine impassioned writing with an 


: merely a small but, I think, impressive trait. t 
is the way Burkhard starts as though the music — 


hic art. It shows, too, a chara 
to my taste, something not purely 


had begun before we were permitted to hear it; 
the continuation of an idea. And it ends as 
though more could be said, or possibly was even 
then being said, about that idea and its manifold - 
implications. Work in progress, it seemed. 

Both pieces are formed broadly and exist in 
depth; long thoughts displayed and manipulated 
by two composers who, at that moment, 
appeared as inheritors of old cultures; but not 
servile about it, neither hide-bound conservators 
of tradition nor yet rootless empiricists. _ 

; ScoTT Cone 


Michael Tippett and the Piano Concerto | 


By 


WILFRID MELLERS 


Tippett’s Concerto will be broadcast at 8.20 p.m. on Thursday, January 15 (Third) 


ICHAEL TIPPETT is a unique 
figure in British music, perhaps in 
European music, today, and one to 
be grateful for: his music, though 
‘modern’ in its complexity, is fundamentally 
life-giving, even gay. This was evident even 
in A Child of Our Time, the oratorio that 
marked the first milestone in Tippett’s career: 


for although the subject was grim and urgently — 


contemporary, the work ended with an affirma- 
tion of life. The choral polyphony swells,. the 
solo vocal writing burgeons into ecstatic arab- 
esque. What keeps us alive, the music tells us, 
is the human impulse to dance and sing, what- 
ever the bestiality of man to man. 

The second phase in Tippett’s career culmin- 
ates in his opera The Midsummer Marriage, 
which differs from the oratorio in starting from, 
rather than ending with, the affirmation of life. 
There is little twentieth-century art in any 
medium that is celebrative in this sense. It does 
not ignore the terrors within the psyche, nor 
their projections in the external world; but in 
singing and dancing it effects ‘ the heart’s assur- 
ance ’"—to quote the title of the song-cycle that 
Tippett wrote, probably, as a preludial study for 
his opera. 

Certainly The Heart. s Assurance was the first 


_work in which Tippett’s long-breathed melody 


and sprung rhythm flowered into what one 
might call creative ornamentation. Though the 
music is a new sound, its roots are in tradition, 


especially in English music of the seventeenth — 


century. Thus the compulsive rhythm is a more 
extravagant version of the Purcellian tension 
between vocal inflexion and physical dance 
movement; the polyphonically derived harmony 
intensifies the seventeenth-century partiality for 
modal variety and false relation; while the 
flowering of the lines into ever smaller note- 
values parallels the seventeenth-century tech- 
nique of ‘divisions on a ground’. There is a 
baroque, sensuously exciting quality in the curl- 
ing tendrils of Tippett’s vocal line and piano 


texture; yet—as with such seventeenth-century 
-masters as William Lawes, Jenkins, and Purcell 


—the sustained lift of the melodies gives the 
music a spiritual buoyancy also. 

The midsummer marriage is itself the mating 
of the senses’ 
which is what the much-maligned libretto is 


_ about. Of course it is difficult to write allegory 
_in a society that, believing itself to be rationalis- 
tic, has grown out of the habit of thinking ~ 
_ allegorically. But to take one’s operatic myth- 
_ ology from Jungian psychology seems a natural, 
even rationally sensible, procedure for a twen- 
_ tieth-century artist; poetically conceived, such- 


joy with the spirit’s mystery: 


mythology must strike deep, without need of 


intellectual explanation. Tippett’s libretto seems 


‘to me the only kind of book he could have set; 


I suspect he had to formulate this poetic state- 
ment because he had reached a crisis in his 
musical development. Technical limitations are 
always, perhaps, imaginative. inhibitions; here 
Tippett sheds his inhibitions and, having solved 
his problems within the psyche, can project them 
into words, music, and dance. The Ritual 


‘Dances in particular are magical in the old, 


truly ritualistic sense. They offer not illusion 
but a revelation of the deepest compulsions, the 


primeval joys and fears, from which our lives. 
draw sustenance. Making us whole, they root us ~ 


once more in earth and air and rain. 

_ Tippett has attempted to develop this 
‘magical’ vein in the two large-scale works he 
has composed since the opera, the Second Sym- 


- phony and the Piano Concerto. Significantly he 


said of the latter work that his intention— 
inspired by a superlative performance of Beet- 
hoven’s G major Concerte—was to create a 
lyrical rather than a dynamic concerto. The 
piano was to be used not heroically or dramatic- 
ally, but as a melodic instrument that also lent 


itself to ornamental arabesque. As in the Ritual . 


Dances the sound often suggests running waters, 
rustling leaves, a glinting of sunlight, a dance of 
dust-motes in the air. The sense of being air- 
borne derives both from the length and fluidity 
of the lines and also from the dominance of 


fourth-founded, rather than triadic, chords in 


both orchestral harmony and piano figuration. 
In the first movement the music swirls onwards, 
unbroken, as the opening cantabile theme, 
descending scalewise, continuously flows into 
more ornate melismata. The tonality, at first 
rooted in a kind of Lydian A flat (but with C as 
bass) also grows freer in- the development, 


though the persistent fourths create an unusually . 


homogeneous texture. -The free recapitulation 
ends quietly, with superimposed fourths still 
prominent in the brass as a more regular dotted 
rhythm in six-eight lulls the dancing atoms to 
rest. The final A flat chord is still in first inver- 
sion, with C as bass. 

In the slow movement the orchestral texture 
begins in linear style, spare and canonic, the 
themes being built mainly on melodic fourths 
and minor sevenths. Into and around this the 


Piano weaves weird arpeggios in irregular periods | 


that do not coincide with the orchestral bar-lines. 


The piano’s basic harmonies (sevenths, ninths, | 


elevenths, thirteenths) are darkly sensuous, 


though much of its figuration is filled out in 


parallel fourths, and arabesques of afpeggiated 


fourths reappear, high up, in the latter part of- 


"tion of 


the movement. The starkly contrapuntal orches- 
tral writing has a liturgical—or maybe ritualis- 
tically pagan—flavour, while the measureless— 
swirl of the piano. figuration suggests the welling 
waters of the unconscious. The orchestral horn 
and trumpet calls seem to provoke the piano’s — 
passion; and at the same time the piano com- 
municates its rhapsody to the orchestra. So the 
climax of the movement becomes an antiphonal 
dialogue between piano and orchestra (as in the 
slow movement of Beethoven’s Fourth): during 
which the piano develops a more song-like calm. 
The undulating fourths are still present in the 
accompaniment. 

Though tonally free, the slow movement 
begins and ends in B, which perhaps stands for 
C flat in relation to the first movement's A flat. 
The last movement moves up another third to 


-E flat; but it is an E flat with a subdominant 


flavour and a still more ‘pronounced hint of C. 
In a sense this free rondo is the simplest move- 
ment, for despite the fecundity of melodic 
material and the variety of cross-accents it is 
based unambiguously on dance movement; our 
feet are, as it were, beating the earth, rather than 
kicking in air or swishing in water. The dotted 
six-eight rhythm of the conclusion of the first 
movement here comes into its own. Superim- 
posed fourths still dominant the harmony and 
are used in arpeggio form as pianistic decoration 
to the more lyrical ‘tempo 2’ theme. The 
rondo-like characteristics of the movement do 
not, however, make it episodic. It surges onwards 
to conclude in cascades of quaver octaves in six- 
eight rhythm, apparently liberated from tonal 
fetters yet gravitating towards C minor and 
finally tumbling on to a C major triad. This 
resolves the B-equals-C-flat tension of the slow 
‘movement and fulfils the mystery of the low Cs 
that form the bass to the dulcet A flat of the 
first movement. 

Tippett’s Concerto is a waeratetkaie and highly 
original work; but it is not as completely realized — 
as the Ritual ‘Dances ‘nor, perhaps, as The Mid- 
summer Marriage as a whole. In the opera the 


complexity is the music’s radiance; in effect, that 


is, it is not complex at all. In the Concerto the 
complexity seems at times to defeat its own 
ends. Some composers, like Britten, marvellously 
fulfil their imaginative intentions in each work; 
others, like Tippett, have to make a Jong spiritual 

pilgrimage towards each ‘ realization ’. Certainly 
Tippett’s realizations are worth waiting for. We 
can have no doubt that, after the radiant 
he Midsummer Marriage, he has a 


goal in sight, though neither the Concerto = 


the | Second See mes 
nature, ~ 


es a 


FRESH AIR... 


and fresh ideas; those who know 
YTB expect just that, and our pro- 
gramme this year is as adventurous 
as ever. Walking or motor touring 
in Iceland, pony trekking in South- 
ern Germany, climbing or sailing, 
cycling or canoeing—it’s all there. 
Holidays, too, for sun seekers and 
art lovers, French Riviera, Rome, 
Athens. 

YTB have it all and the programme 

is free 


The AUSTRIAN TYROL 
14-Day holidays from 20 Gns 


Travel by sleeperettes on the 
‘AUSTROPA EXPRESS’ 


Germany has much to 
offer, such as The Baltic 
~and North Sea resorts with 


their fine sands — a cruise 


on the Rhine or a lake - 
steamer — the tonic air of 


For free brochure write to: 
TYROLEAN TRAVEL LIMITED 


Dept. G2, 47, BEAUCHAMP PLACE, LONDON S.W.3 
Telephone KNightsbridge 4242 
Members of Association of British Travel Agents 


‘unséour FINLAND 


YTB 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
3 KNIGHTSBRIDGE STATION ARCADE, 
LONDON, SW3 


Z Telephone: 
KNightsbridge 4713 and KENsington 4019 


the Black Forest — majestic 


Alpine scenery — medieval 


towns and vill —excel- & 
ee laa this year 


UNSPOILT 


lent motor roads and the 
— Autobahn — its railway 
network — sports — music 


festivals — traditional folk- 


lore events — comfortable 


hotels and inns with 


national dishes and wines. 


For information and 


brochures contact your 


Scandinavia 


this year and 


enjoy your holiday 


Delicious Food 
the ; Excellent Hotels 
From Helsinki, the beautiful capital with its lovely Good Bathing 


beaches and delightful surrounding islands, to the far 


Travel Agent or: 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION 
BUREAU 
6, Vigo St., Regent St., London, W.1. REG 2600 


In just seven hours by air, . . . ere 
direct to HELSINKi orth, Finland offers a completely different kind of Fs 
Ppt Cores ion LONDON AIRPORT. holiday, invigorating . . . exciting. Golfing Sailing 
bee . With its 60,000 lakes and multitude of islands , 
R be mad ’ j 
at our lowest prices ever threagh B.e.Agand ail travel Finland is wildly beautiful and absolutely unspoilt. Enchanting Scenery 
agents. You will enjoy the warm, reliable summer months, the ° °£, 
ITALY, YUGOSLAVIA, ee ofeeies ole bathing, sailing, fishing, hiking, exploring. There are Grand Hospitality 
y aris, terdam, H * 
AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND Siamblirg; Frat: Cologne, splendid hotels in the larger towns, and numerous and above all 
2-WEEK HOLIDAYS Seaere, Cougmecsn. and inns, camping sites and youth hostels in out-of-the-way ; 
: ae 6 ae Stee The Midnight Sun 
ADRIATIC RIVIERA (RIMINI, Falak? teSeation frames 600 2 Motaay, to thrill you, come to-Finland. 


. le For free Tour Programmes apply: 
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Se ices 2246 
by rail by regular 
from 24 GNS. Airlines from 37 GNS. 


ony eerie NEW IDEAS FOR 1959 HOLIDAYS 


If you like efficient planning without over-organising, competent leadership, small friendly groups 
5 oa are ROME, ; 4? GNS and really inclusive charges, write now for a copy of our 1959 programme. Here are a few suggestions: 
3 . rom 


SAILING down the Dalmatian Coast by fishing boat 

WALKING in Switzerland, Majorca,’ Austrian Tyrol, Moselle and Rhine, 
Luxembourg, Lapland, Norway, etc. 

CAMPING in Corsica 

MOUNTAINEERING in the Oetztal Alps, Bernese Oberland, the Zillertal, 
Grossglockner group, etc. 

EXPLORING Greece. 

SIGHTSEEING in Italy, Sicily, Macedonia, Provence. 

Charges are from £21.10.0 fully inclusive for a fortnight. 


We also have an interesting programme of independent 
holidays with a wide choice of attractive centres. 


FILLING On this and 
other pages, 
IN THE many attractive 
OUTLINES holiday and 
travel plans are 
outlined. Fuller details are available 
in booklets and leaflets, obtainable 
by sending a postcard (postage 
24d.), naming the advertisements 
that specially interest you, to the 
Advertisement Manager, The 
Listener, 35 Marylebone High St., 
London, W.1. Your 
requests will then 
be forwarded to 
the advertisers 
concerned. 


Star coach icched nights 
SWITZERLAND or AUSTRIA y) 7 
No night travel . from GNS. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Air and coach tour with 


_ 7 nights in DUBROVNIK. 56 
% No night travel from GNS 


7a today for free 48 page illustrated : 
F - Take the first step towards a new kind of holiday and write now for our programmes 
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‘New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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ROADS 


HOLIDAYS AFLOAT & ASHORE 


$00 Holiday zuxe Motor Cruisers, Yachts, Aux. 
Yachts, Houseboats. Sea 
and Riverside Bungalows 
and Caravans. 


Send éd. 


postage for FREE 


GIANT 80 page 
Colour-Gay 
BROCHURE GUIDE 


40 OULTON BROAD tel: 


Visit BATH 


the perfect choice for a 
* holiday at any time of 
othe year. See the famous 
Roman Baths, Hot 
Springs, historic 
Pump Room and 
enjoy the 
charm of the 
beautiful 
Georgian 
& architecture. 
peo Entertain- 
ment to suit 
all tastes and every 


modern amenity. 
IRAVEL BY TRAIN 
Send 6d. P.O for Guide Book to 


0.B. 136 


Sl. Ge BEDFORD * PUMP ROOM: BATH 


will wish to return. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
Annual Meeting, York, 2-9 September, 1959 


A City mich ‘must be visited again 
and again. The Castle Folk Museum 
and the Art Gallery are but two of the 
many places of interest to which you 


Write to the City eA Centre, York, 


1€ 


The Sunniest 
Inland Resort 


TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS 


WHERE 1959 IS 
GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR 


In Kent, and the touring centre for the 
South-east; town and country amen- 
ities, tonic air and spa water, first- 
class hotels, sport, recreation and 
entertainment. Frequent express 
trains from London. 
Guide (6d. stamps) from L; Lowe, 
Publicity Officer. 


SHIAWESAVALLSN ESS 


‘Round-the-World’ as well 


Whichever way you go, and you have the choice, trav elling Shaw Savill, of going 
via the Cape or via Panama, the freedom of the ship is yours on the First Class 


or Tourist Class vessels. 
Class **Southern Cross" 


Or you can go round the world in the Tourist 
which makes four voyages each year. 


If you travel First Class between Ist February and 30th June, 1959,-you also 
enjoy the advantage of Off-season fares. 


Passenger Office: 


11a LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHltehall 1485, or apply to your local Travel Sg 
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BROCHURES \J.,"".. 
ARE noes 
AVAILABLE ee 


Holiday and Travel literature is 
available from most of the adver- 
tisers on this page. For convenience, 


and to save time in writing to each 
address, send a postcard (postage 
24d.) to The Listener (Advertise- 
ment Manager), 35 Marylebone 
High Street, London, W.1, mention- 
ing the advertisements which 
interest you. 


(Please remember to enclose a remittance 
to cover the cost of the brochure when 
this is requested in the advertisement) 


holidays— — 
 NORT. HERN 


A summer playground for all ages! 
-‘That’s Northern Ireland (Ulster)! 
Glorious scenery, seaside resorts, 
entertainments, sport, -touring- and 
your money goes further! 

alee Guide from Dept 24B 
NY Northern Ireland Tourist — 
Board, Belfast. ms 
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144 PAGE COLOUR GU/DE 


FREE! 


_ Consult your Travel Agent 


Holiday! 


The Ideal Centre for your 


WONDERFUL SCENERY 
MODERN ENTERTAINMENTS 
rs EXCELLENT HOTELS 


FREE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


(Postage 6d. please) 


From Publicity Manager, Dept. 220, 
Winter Gardens, Malvern 


TRAVEL BY RAIL 


WELCOMES YOU 


Brihadesvara Temple, Tanjore. 


Illustrated brochures and 
suggested itineraries avail- 
able on request, or from 

your Travel Agent. 


-*28 Cockspur St 


ON PAGES 69, 79, 


Today the splendours of the 
gorgeous East may be visited and 
enjoyed amid modern comforts. 


Travel in India is easy, 
efficient and cool, for air- 
conditioned airliners, rail- 
ways and hotels are at your 
service. Come and see this 
newest ancient land. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA §& 


TOURIST OFFICE 


. London. S.W.I. TRA 1718 
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“of ; So He qonghe eee was some- 


king for the Best Moves 

mnot add to this story a statement that 
terlocutor was comforted. Nor do I say 
t what I told him is doctrine that can be 
epted without a good deal of interpretation. 
tel will say that it is not mere paradox. I 
say that a good chess player does not think 
terms of his positions at any one moment. 
Positions: are occasions for moves. If he appears 
‘© have in any position more scope than his 
opponent, or more material, with no com- 
en: ing disadvantage, then he knows that he 
_ the presence of Fata Morgana—that he 
just not relax, that he cannot afford second- 
best moves. In, other words, he has to fight 
against ~ ‘the inertia which accompanies the 
‘appearances of prosperity. The ideal player, 
who, of course, does not exist, makes the best 
‘move every time. May I add. that frequently the 
‘best move does not exist. But every player 
‘should always be on the lookout for it. Think- 
ing in terms of position is only legitimate in 
this way—that along certain perspectives, along 
certain lines of play, you see the possible 


crystallization of a strategic advantage, or you 


‘see that now you have a strategic advantage 
which > you must try not to lose. And, once 


Vs whee ome: IT Be now? What’s my 


. sit herict think, ideas will drift in from the strato- 


1 what there is to be thought about: 


range on this. But rT clarified matters 


you are faced with the chess player’ s real ae 


sphere. But staring at the board for a long time 
is not a good method. The selectivity of your 
mind—your mental scanner—will quickly reveal 
what lines 
of play must be examined—played through 
mentally, with the mind’s eye wide open for 
resources available to your opponent and your- 
self. If the obvious line leads to advantage, look 
quickly at others but come back to it; if it leads 


to difficulties, look more deliberately at other 


lines. But whatever time you are spending, try 
to use it in thought. Better to save energy than 
to endeavour to find more than your capacity is 
ae to excavate. rd 


Mack Faster than It Appears 

On that reasoning do not be impressed or 
depressed by the great lengths of time that other 
players consume. A good deal of this time is not 
occupied on constructive thinking at all, but in 
repetitions, and in vain regrets. An occasional 
prodigy like Reshevsky (by nature an extremely 
fast. player) can ‘fill the unforgiving minute 
with sixty seconds worth of distant thought ’, 
and can concentrate with that intensity for more 
than an hour. But this is perfectionism, which 
has kept him more than once from the World 
Championship, and is not typical even of the 
highest levels. Every player has to think when 
there is something to think about. He also has 
_ to make a number of moves without dying of 
old age and exhaustion. In real psychological 
fact, chess is much faster than it appears. The 


model for all of us is Capablanca, who never in ~ 


his life got into time trouble. 

Another danger that besets the chess player is 
the discouragement that can supervene when he 
contemplates the wealth of learning that sur- 
rounds the game. It is as well to bear in mind 
some truths about this. Bear in mind the fact 
that most good players were good before they 
knew of the existence of books of opening varia- 
tions and general theory. Secondly, good players 
have to be good when there is no book guidance. 
Thirdly, the stuff that goes into books is the 
good play of good players. Just as the orator 
inspires the book of rhetoric, and the great 
writer the grammarian, so the chess player makes 
the book, not the book the player. 


Books No Substitute for Skill 
Certainly, books are not useless. But they must 
the made subordinate to practical play. At best 
they help the player to organize and discipline 
his thought, but they offer no substitute for 
skill, Anyone who sets out to learn lines of a 
play by heart is setting about chess the wrong 
way. He is aiming at remembering, instead of 


seeing and thinking. True, it is helpful to be 


shown something hard to see. But there is very 
- little in the opening (I do not say nothing at 
all) which absolutely must be learned. There is 
very little in the opening—or anywhere—which 


is not a soluble problem for the unaided mind. 


_ It helps, also, to be shown a nice analysis in any 


phase of the game, but only in the way that a 


Poet is helped by reading poetry, or in the way - 


that a good disputant likes to hear a good dis- 
putation. It is always helpful 
doctor and saint and hear great argument’. 
if one merely learns the uttered word by rote, one 
takes very little out by the door at which one 


entered. 


If you try to learn chess by heart, you will be 
repeating, at best, what some players saw and did 


for themselves. You will get a few good posi- 


tions, but you will have my old friend’s diffi- 
culty in making good moves. If, on the other 


. hand, from your own experience, you get a feel- 
. Ing for what is active and progressive, and what 


is static or waste of time, you will be using a 
better equipment than the memory of lines of, 
play can provide. 


No ‘Learning’ Memory Needed 

Chess does involve memory, but not a ‘ learn- 
ing’ memory. It is not without interest that 
some good players (a minority) have had bad 
memories. That brilliant performer the late 
Jacques Mieses could not remember his own 
games. On the other hand, Rubinstein, who had 
a prodigious ‘learning’ memory, never seemed 
to use it; and his greatest games are original at 
all’ stages, and echo the past only as the poetry 
of one great poet echoes that of another. 


What is hard about chess? I hope I have 


shown that some of the difficulties believed to 
exist do not exist. I have done this, perhaps, by 
revealing other difficulties. But to anyone who 
is keen on chess, much of the game is as easy as 
the expression of his thoughts in his native lan- 
guage. But, as Simonides put it many centuries 
ago, xaderdiy eoOddv Eupeva, “It is difficult to 
become excellent ’.—Network Three 


On a Summer Shore 


Soft lulling sea 
Like Circe innocent, 
(Who of necessity 
Was the enchantress that she had to be) 
O sea of fingering foam - 
Do you believe 
You can like her so perfectly deceive? 
Though brown Ulysses smiled 
In calm content 
To find her face his he 
The very pebbles that your skill has ground, 
Your simple sand, 
Are not by any interlude beguiled; 
They understand 
Deep in their quiet core — 
Your absolute might, 
They know in winter that tyrannic sound, 
Your thunder on the-shore, 
On them have lain all night 
The heavy drowned. 
FRANCES CORNFORD 
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Answers - to. Listeners’ 


HAROLD FRANKEIN and TER Go REESE 


~~’ 7 at hae 


By 


Question 1 
(from Mr. J. C. Graham, Cressington Park, 
Liverpool, 19) 

My partner and I could not agree about a 
bid made by West after he had opened One 
Spade and his partner had responded Two 
Clubs. West’s hand was: rae 
@4AQ874 WKIJS5 $109 &AK4 

West rebid Three Spades and was raised to 
Four on J x. The trumps broke badly and the 
contract was down. I said I would have bid 
Three Clubs on his hand. What do you think? 


Answer by Terence Reese 
It is a difficult call because the strength of the 


hand demands more than a minimum rebid such" 


as Two Spades or Three Clubs. Two No 
Trumps is unsuitable because of the lack of a 
guard in diamonds, and the spades are weak 
for Three Spades. The modern fashion—I put 
it no higher—is to rebid Two Hearts as the 
least of evils. 
° 
Question 2 

(from Mrs. Aileen Jones, Portsmouth Road, 
Camberley, Surrey) 


I would be grateful if you would define the 
correct bid for the ordinary sixpenny country 
club player on the following two hands, both 
of which were opened with a call of Three 
Clubs : 


‘ 


on 


Answer by Harold yenk len 


Weak pre-emptive openings should be re- 
served for hands almost without defensive values 
and should be generally based on a suit of not 
fewer than seven cards. Hand (a) therefore is: 
much better opened with a bid of One Club. 
Hand (6) is one on which the vulnerability, 
which I am not given, might be a determining 
factor. It might well be opened with a bid of 
Three Clubs when vulnerable against non- 
vulnerable opponents. In other circumstances 


it could qualify for the bolder pre-empt of | 


Four Clubs. 


Question 3 
(from Mrs. E. Evans of West Bridgford, Notts) 


Could you give a ruling on a matter of con- 
troversy that has arisen amongst my bridge 
friends? In this town our convention is the 
Nottingham One Club, and in a cup competi- 
tion a player who had the requisite number of 
points did not open in accordance with the 
convention. When challenged after the game, 
he maintained that he was justified in deceiving 
his partner. The opponent said that according 
to page 41, paragraph 2, of The Laws he might 
deceive his partner but was definitely improper 
in deceiving his opponents. 


Answer by Terence Reese 


Bridge writers have to answer this question, 
or a variation of it, a hundred times a year. I 


have a standard reply: a convention in bidding 


Bridge Problems 


i 
we 
€ 


~ 


is an agreement between partners, not an under 
taking to the opponents. 


‘Onestion ‘4 


(from J. Riley, 180 Burnt Ash Hill, London 
S.E.12) 


In a recent Souehbeast anion Bridge Leagu 
match North-South were employing a weal 
opening No Trump (12-14 points) and Soutl 
dealt and opened One No Trump. What shouk 
North have responded with the following hand: 


44 VWAJ 98765 ap be caf 


Answer by Harold F ranklin 


One could make sure of a plus score b 
passing or bidding two of a minor, but this i 
clearly the type of hand on which we migh 
easily run nine tricks, although short of points 
The queen of clubs in partner’s hand migh 
make that suit worth five tricks—A x x x 0} 
diamonds might make that suit worth fow 
tricks and it is therefore worth the risk 0: 
opponents being able to find the setting trick: 


_in a major. Since the determining factor is going 


to be not how many points partner has bu 
rather whether he has fitting cards, there is nc 
point in temporizing with Two No Trumps 
My choice therefore is Three No Trumps. 


[Harold Franklin and Terence Reese will answei 
further questions next week, Listeners’ problem: 
should be addressed to The Editor, Tut 
LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London 
W.1, the envelope marked ‘ Bridge Forum’) 


Report on Christmas Competition by Harold Franktin 


(2) @€J10 WA4 PKQG6 &QI8753 

(2) @54 07 63 &AQJ107543 

- Question 1 
SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
1S No Bid 3D 4C 
> 

South holds. @AJ875 WK1064 

@K5 &A3 ¢ 


What should South bid? Give first, second and 
third choices. 

This question carried the main award, with, 
naturally, the accent on the first choice. Only 
four entrants made what seems, to me, the out- 
standingly best bid—No Bid. South has a good 


hand, but the bidding has already been con- — 


siderably crowded and he still knows little of the 


nature of his partner’s force. By passing he en- 


ables his partner to give further information 
while still preserving the maximum bidding 

As second choice—Four Diamonds. If part 
ner’s force is based on a good diamond suit it 
may be important to take the earliest opportunity 
to show the important honour. A bid of either 
Four Hearts or Four Spades may well not leave 


- room to show this feature. 


Four Hearts is my third choice. Many com- 


- petitors made Double one of their choices. This 


seems to me about the worst of the many alter- 


natives. After partner’s force there is every reason 
to hope for a slam contract in some suit and the 
double suggests the contrary—we hope for no 
trump tricks other than those East expected to 
lose when he bid Four Clubs: that is generally 
a good guide as to the advisability of doubling. 
Five Clubs was also a bid which had many. 
supporters, but that is a bid which South is best 
advised to keep in reserve for the next round 
when he might have a better idea as to what the 
trump suit is likely to be. ae ‘ 
a. 
Question 2 
With North-South vulnerable South opens 


Four Spades and all pass. West leads the King © 


of Diamonds and this is what East sees. 


NORTH 

ass 

WAKJ975 

#QJ108 gaze ts’ 

&Q a7 
¥ 86 
@9763 
&AJ9752 A: 


The Gicctaree ruffs the first diamond and leads a. 


club on which West plays the king. How should — 


East plan the defence and why? 
= 


A defensive play found a unanimity of opinion 
amongst the competitors—all took the only 
Possible, albeit remote, chance of defeating the 
contract, by overtaking the king of clubs and 
returning a trump. > ot 


Question 3 
North-South Game. 36.59 
NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST © 
1D No Bid 2C 2S 
24 & 3H? 3NT 4H 
No Bid NoBid 6C No Bid 
NoBid NoBid.. |. 
West holds) @AQ8753 ' ¥Q 10 ‘ 
@Q65 &7 
What should West lead? 


West’s unfortunate dismand holdings suggests 


_ that, given time, the declarer can develop that 


suit-well enough to make his twelve tricks. West’s 
best chance is to find two quick tricks, and there 
is no better hope of doing that than by leading 
the ace of spades in the hops of a neh on the 
second round. 


_ First prize goes to: et G. ‘Wood, 26 Broxholm 


-Road, Newcastle upon Tyne, 6. The second prize 


goes to G Abrahams, 51 ih Prisca 
woes fat af 


‘ 
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Sen prices ; 


= "AUSTRIA aoa TF at Fuschi in the coated Salzkammerguf, and near 
‘Salzburg for the Festival. EE AS eo eee Ree tore wie. 39 Gns. 


; COACH TOUR OF ITALY. Rome, Siena, Florence, Nenicn and Pisa are 
ett 5. included in this: tour of a fascinating country «0.0.00... ...59 Gns. 


NCH RIVIERA. ~ A fortnight at Bandol, a delightful centre on a 
2 world: famous coast, air to. Nios cane oem rence Some 


Cordoba; seville, Malaga and Granade with optional excursions to 


= Toledo, Gibraltar, etc. By air to Madrid or Saragossa............ 50 Gns. 
= ITALIAN ADRIATIC. Lido di Jesolo is one of the most ore new 
- resorts on this coast and Venice is easily accessible... ..46 Gns. 


Estartit, or a week at Soller on Majorca followed by a week at Lloret, 
_ Costa 2 et ee ee Sen ane ed From 41 Gns. 


po _DALMATIAN COAST. By air to Graz, then 5 coach to Rijeka and on by 
ss sfeamer to Secs and Dubrovnik. A full week is spent in 
_ Dubrovnik ......... BE ES pat pee A is ra 59 Gns. 


4 COSTA BRAVA AND MAJORCA. Choose a iam at unspoilt 


i onaces ere to Austrian Tyrol, Switzerland, Italian Riviera, Ney: Greece, etc. 


Write for programme to 


WINGS LIMITED 
ieee 
ABA PARK ROAD, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 


Telephone: AMBassador 1001 


90000000000000000000000 


8 BROCHURES 
SARE 
8 AVAILABLE 


ae our travel = holiday 9 


_ =tleps. every Sun © advertisers, who will gladly & 
E22 1 T DAYS fsil deps’ aA7 and days by © send them to you. Save time o 
Seprehontive prarrime a they romeseet the |o.and postage by sending a 3 
ne en ane le ow bl rons eer © postcard (postage 24d. .), noting 8 
eeiavia. special air comnections boween (© the Offers’ that interest you o 
ondon, Zagreb and Dubroonik; our own fleet of | © ty the Advertisement Manager, 


ew coaches ; couriers or representatives at all large — 
ravel centres; accommodation allocated by us in ‘The Listener’, 35 Marylebone = 
High Street, London, W.1. Q 


© 
isk for full details of all YUGOTOURS from: S 

© 

Pay of of of st of of of of #1 of of ef of of of = 191 1 LoL oko 


- SUNSHINE AND SCENIC B EAUTY | 
+ 1959—YUGOTOURS—THE SPECIALISTS FOR 
UGOSLAVIA. offer a big new exciting programme: 
6 holidays in 70 different categories visiting 14 
pecially selected resorts and centres by AIR, RAIL, 
ones and STEAMER. 
8, 15 and 22 day tours by air 


Lo] ef of ef ef sf e] ef ef ef 2} 


fo] 
coo 


_ ANGLO-YUGOSLAV TRAVEL SERVICE 
Sento ee, Beeest Areal, tendon, “8.1 


| TRAVEL THROUGH oe AT YOUR FASE” 
. BY PULLMAN MOTOR COACGH—and at a price you can afford— 


12 DAYsS—sIx COUNTRIES— 12 DAYS By Coach 
with a a week in the Austrian Tyrol 2D icus to AUSTRIA 24 GNS 


ee aN ef OATS Ftv e COUNTS 36 xs 
35 ans 


12 DAYS—SPAIN 
“with a week in San Sebastian 

8 DAYS— FIVE CAPITALS — 

TOUR 27 GNS 


f ilies arsalt fully inclusive tours London back to London with courier service, 
a engeomgl full board. NO HIGH SEASON CHARGES 


by Send for FREE illustrated brochure to Dept. C.4|2 


ae eo SOUTHBOUND TOURS 
faerecmecrics: 


3 re 
: LTD., 83 Chester Sq., Victoria, London, S.W.1l, SLOane 9921 


@ DAYS EIGHT COUNTRIES 26cxs 


marzine pets 


"HOLIDAYS AT PRICES — 
| YOU CAN 


AFFORD! 


HOUSE PARTY HOLIDAYS 


Belgian Coast — 8 days £9.17.0| Including a wonderful entertainment programme 
_France (Paris) 5 pat AN, 14.0| MONTREUX 8 pl x fa 10, 0 
Holland : 6 GRAND MOTOR COACH TOURS 

Channel Islands -0 | Ostend, Brussels, Paris 8 days 212 gens. 
Rhineland 6 | Austria days 24 gns. 
Austria* 8 =r £17: 3 6| Five Capitals . 8 days 27 gns. 


Switzerland* 8 days £18.14.0 | Six Countries 


12 days 293 gns, 
Spain* — 8 days £18.18.0 | Italy , : 


15 days 382 gns. 


Brittany — 10 days £19. 9.0 GRAND ESCORTED TOURS 

Italian Riviera* 8 days £21. 3.6| Grand Tour of Austria 15 days 45 gens. 
Italian Lakes 8 days £21. 8.0| Grand Tour of Dalmatia 15 days 473 gns. 
Yugoslavia* 10 days £24. 8.0| Grand Tour of Italy 15 days 57 gns. 


Spain* - 15 days £25. 4.0| Grand Tour of Yugoslavia 17 days 57 ns. 
Italian Adriatic* 15 days £25. 7.6| Grand Tour of Spain 17 days 612 xan. 
French Riviera* 15 days £25.16.0| Grand Tour of Sicily 17 days 673 gns. 
Switzerland* 5 SWANWING AiR HOLIDAYS 

Norway 15 days £31.12.6 | Adriatic Coast 16 days £45.16.6 


*2nd class couchettes and/or sleepers available at 14/-, 18/6, 21/- or 25/- 
Apply for free copy of our 208 page illus. booklet. Over 3,500 Holidays in 32 Countries 


SWANS TOURS 


260 (A993) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD (Oxford Street end), LONDON, W.1. 
: MUSeum 8070 (12 lines) and Local Agents. 
Sieuties Association of British Travel Agents. 


sy 


! CONTINENTAL 
HOLIDAYS 


; NOT mass __ produced. 
If you dislike group travel you 


will find our prices AND 
personal service just what you 


Brochure from: ; 


~ Business & Holiday Travel Ltd. 
Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Sq., 
London, W.C.2. Whitehall 4114 


Learn the French” 
they speak in France 


O LEARN a language really 

well you must hear the 
- rhythm and the lilt of the every- 
day speech of ordinary people. 
-Linguaphone teaches you by 
this quick, thorough, effortless 
method. You learn by listening 
to the voices of distinguished 
speakers and _ professors on 


above all, to understand it when 
spoken. 

There is no formal learning. 
From the start you are thrown 
into the conversational atmo- 
sphere of the boulevard, the café . 
and the plage. Put in fifteen 
minutes a day and in a few 
months you can express your- 


specially prepared Linguaphone 
records, following the words in 
the illustrated textbook. In half 
the usual time Linguaphone 
enables you to speak, read 
and write the language—and, 


self freely in the language of 
your choice. Find out all about 
this unique modern method of 
language learning. Post the 
coupon below. Full particulars 
will be sent by return. 


~ LINGUAPHONE for tanguages . Ce ave 


I 
VR Oe Saas ins eae Sa 
aoe 


. OT 
#0" 
LAweOAPHORE EO 


ee 


2 


| To the Linguaphone Institute (Dept. W21), 
} Linguaphone House, 207 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Please send me, post free, your 26-page book about 
| Linguaphone, and details of the Week’s Free Trial Offer. 
| or any of 32 languages, ae y 
FRENCH |} GERMAN SPANISH || ITALIAN () 
| Other language(s)..........2...-. ....- 


i] Put a cross against the eageage I am interested in learning 
wil La sac —— Ea ath SR ear e Mt > REP Nee Oe purposes. 


. 5 
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~. 3 
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TRAVEL AND sh ghee teak “SUGGESTIONS OW PAGES 69;°79, 81, 82,°86 


(Make sure of the sun 
this summer 


It’s less expensive than you think 
to visit an isldhd paradise set in 
the blue of the Mediterranean. 
Bathing—motor-yacht—ancient 


¥ : 7 palaces and temples . . . yours 


if you make it MALTA. 


Fhvenin8— 


MALTA 


For supreme service, cuisine and luxury accommo- 
dation at moderate rates—en pension from 42/6 
a day with private bath. In sterling area. 


Full details from your travel agent or write— 


HOTEL PHOENICIA, MALTA 


es ee ae. 


WITH 


weer eae) 
. : oa 
2 


BETTER VALUE-LOWER COST 


~~ 


% COSTA BRAVA, SITGES, 

Bi. TARRAGONA, BARCELONA, 
4 MAJORCA, IBIZA, MENORCA 
: F Rail holidays By regular airlines 
q from 18 GNS. from 32 GNS. 
> 15-day STARS of SPAIN conducted 


Coach Tour visiting BARCELONA, 


CORDOBA, SEVILLE, MADRID, 
ZARAGOZA 


from 4 rf GNS. 


Star Coach Tours with 7 nights in 
SAN SEBASTIAN or TOSSA 


from 3 1 GNS. 


Allocation of seats with regular airlines 
and couchettes with railways 


- Send today for free 52 page illustrated 
brochure to: 


SEE SPAIN LTD. (dept. 1) 


78 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
MUSeum 9351/5 


VALENCIA, ALICANTE, GRANADA, 


TZERLAND 


the finest choice ever of 


I4 days From 24 gns. 


Travel by our direct “SWISS TRAVEL EXPRESS” 
INEXPENSIVE SLEEPERETTES - FULL COURIER SERVICES 
RESTAURANT CAR = SUNDAY AFTERNOON DEPARTURES 


e@ HOUSE PARTY HOLIDAYS e TOURS TO SWITZERLAND 
AND ITALY e@ COACH TOURS e UNIQUE HOLIDAYS 
TO LIECHTENSTEIN 


Send early for FREE illustrated booklet 


Members o} 
peters a SWISS TRAVEL SERVICE LTD (Dept. S.22/2) 
British Travel Agents 69 EBURY STREET, VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W.|1. SLOane 7111 


AGAIN THE SPECIALISTS ON ° N 


LONDON 


=" 


— ij 
— 
= 


Slee your way to Faris 


You'll arrive early next morning when you travel by the 
through sleeping car train from Victoria Station, London. 
Remember there’s a similar service to Brussels. 


NIGHT FERRY 


THE REGULAR SERVICE YOU CAN RELY ON 


For ‘Sisther information 


ETE LL, : 
: please apply to 
SOUTHERN principal travel agents 
: or the B 
BRITISH RAIL WAYS Continental Enquiry Office, 


Victoria Station, London, S.W.1. 


INFORMATION WANTED? 


for 


- TRAVEL 
and 


HOLIDAYS 
1959 


Perhaps you would like in- 
formation from more than one 
of our holiday and travel adver- 
tisers? If so, it will save your 
time and postage if you send a 
postcard (postage 24d.), naming 
their advertisements, to the 
Advertisement Manager, 
THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone 
High Street, London, W.1. 


a how WRITER ablher ne 
EXPLORE EUROPE to designed’ fo ueehleva 
WITH cpa alate 


a 4 
ETA TOURS Write, fs fe 
—And discover new and and deca! Sienna 


exciting centres in— every field of saleable 


writing. Increase your 

BAVARIA sx THE TYROL CT | eee 

oF. i d 

BERNESE OBERLAND + DOLOMITES ; svaenenge iameaek 
ITALIAN LAKES x SCANDINAVIA ee for radio 


COSTA BRAVA vw  JUGOSLAVIA 
Send now for f 
15 DAYS trom £25120 ||] free — ssirthnae 


200 HOLIDAYS TO CHOOSE FROM THE WRITER, 124, New 
30 YEARS EXPERIENCE TO RELY ON Bond Street London W.1 
M 7 ws o 


Free brochure from: 


Dept. L, 3 FLEET ST.,E.¢.4. FLE 1483 he hae an 


SSS SSS SS SS ee 
OO A OO OO OO Son ener 


MORE TRAVEL AND HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ON PAGES 69, 79, 


LO I I I A ll Oe el go aca ws aa aaa cap tt Poe aa ee 


Book Your Holiday 
through | 
iPICKFORDS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


Who are Booking Agents for all Principal 


Tour and Cruise Operators—Cooks, Poly, 


Frames, Lunns, Global, Overland, etc., etc. 


SPECIMEN OFFERS:— _ 

|| Switzerland 8 days from £22. 19. 0 
Brittany Coast 10 days. £22. 18.0 
French Riviera 8days . £26. 3.0 


Italian Riviera 15 days .. £33, 14. 0 
8 days Belgium, Holland, pple 

by Motor Coach ... ... -. 92 gns. 
Apply :— 


Chief Booking Office, 205, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. Tel. No. HOL. 7091—or to 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
see telephone directory. — 


We are Members of A.B.T.A. 


SPAIN 15 days By Air 394 gn 
Good Hotel at Palamos— Quai: 
Fishing Village. Excellent Beac 
Fine Food, Gay Atmosphere. 


ITALY 15 days By Air 44 gn 
On the lovely Riviera Coast | 
Pietra Ligure. Beachside Hote 
Private Beach. First class cuisin 
Guaranteed Sunshine. 


GERMANY 8 days By Coach 193 gn 
At Romantic Bacharach. Riversic 
Hotel, famous for its wine cellar 
Gay Holiday Spo music, dancin 
etc; ~ 


TUNISIA 15 days By Air 59 gn 
Spend three days at oasis in Sahar 
Ten days in Dream Hotel by sea ne: 
Carthage. Wonderful atmospher 
Own swimming pool. Hux 
holiday. * 


ALL DEPARTURES WEEKEND 
Y.T.C.UNIVERSAL LTD 
ROOM. A, at 


6, CAMPDEN ST. 
LONDON, W.8. 
also 47-49, LIME ST. 
LIVERPOOL, 1 


81,°825.-85 


ce. To this basic 
aps (keeping the buttery 
wiches), or some well-forked 
ied sardine. Garnish with 


: is ‘fot ae on thin, 
‘io cream or cottage cheese and 
chopped nuts—say, pistachio. When — 

uits are covered, add to each a tiny — 
dourrant,b ft, blackberry, or crab-apple jelly, © 


trast, and makes the spread —— 


re that the buscuts are pete crisp | 
with. You can do this by standing» 
cooling-off oven, or: in a tin on top of 
phen boilers |“ ~: : 

ae Pe aie Eva Crosstry 


= 
ak 
oo 


My ‘RECENT COOKERY BOOKS — 


0k ‘is. Apicius: The oiten Cookery Book — 
18s.). ‘Some of the recipes in it date 
om the first century, A.D. Indeed, the whole 
20k is a fourth or fifth-century compilation i in 
sa “now painted: with an n English translation 


x on. tae hehe 3 eer “It is the “fate Roman 


=~ -y 


book to have survived from the ancient 
world. Although accessible before in various 
_ German and Italian editions (with one out-of- 
- the-way American translation of 1936), this new 
- edition will make the work much more generally 
available to scholars. But its virtue, also, is that 
it has been lovingly edited by two authors, the 
late Barbara Flower and Elizabeth Rosenbaum, 
who understand good food and good cooking 
and who have arranged Roman dinner-parties 
_ themselves to test the book out. In their own 
~ words: ‘The book is meant to be used as a 


cookery book rather than read as a curiosity of 


shroggsbure *: 
- Practical recipes for discerning cooks are 


eberry jam. This gives tang arn by Georgina Landemare in Recipes from 


~No. 10 (Collins, 18s.).. Lady Churchill, in a 
_ foreword to the book, says: ‘ Mrs. Landémare’s 
- food is distinguished. She is an inspired and 
intuitive cook’. Three hundred and sixty recipes 


-are described, ranging from pot-au-feu to a 


wedding cake. The book is decorated with draw- 
ings by Selma Nankivell. 


While on a journey by car from London to + 


= indige Robin Howe collected recipes from 


France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Syria, 


The Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and 


private and Public eating habits in the different 
countries, in A Cook’s Tour (Dent, 25s.). 


This ‘is primarily a book for venturesome cooks _ 


with families who will not wince at octopus, 
Lope pig, Or a ragout of ees legs, but 


- Dorotry EMMET (page 57): 


it ae contains dishes acceptable to the more 


conservative, — 


Notes on Contributors — 


Str Jock CAMPBELL (page 47): Chairman of 
Booker Bros., McConnell & Co., Ltd., a busi- 
ness enterprise with extensive sugar interests 
in British Guiana; Chairman of Common- 
wealth Sugar Exporters’ Group since 1950 

T. B. SMITH (page 51): Professor of Scots Law, 
University of Aberdeen, since 1949; author of 
Doctrines of Fudicial Precedent in Scots Law 

JoHN HALcro FERGUSON (page 53): South 
American correspondent of The Observer; 
author of South America, etc. 

Professor of 

Philosophy at Manchester University since 


1946; author of The Nature of Metaphysical 


Thinking, etc. 

ALASDAIR .MACINTYRE (page 67): Lecturer in 
Philosophy at Leeds University; author of 
The Unconscious 

A. ALVAREZ (page 63): has: recently lectured on 
English literature at Princeton University; 
author of The Shaping Spirit 

MARY WARNOCK (page 64): Lecturer in 
Philosophy at Oxford and Tutor at St. Hugh’s 

WILFRID MELLERS (page 80): critic and com- 
poser; his works include an opera, Christo- 
pher Marlowe; author of Francois Couperin 
and The Sonata Principle 

GERALD ABRAHAMS (page 83): 
of Teach Yourself Chess, etc. 


barrister; author 


rossword No. q 493. 


a 


cays? first post. on 1 Thursday, jantary ES: 


Theme ae Variations—III. - 


| Prizes (for the a three correct solutions opened) : 
- value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


book tokens, 


Entries should be on the printed diagram and 


wvelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High 
aa London, W. 1, marked * Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
‘ _ crosswords the Editor’ s decision is final 


: See ior A, B, C, D, and E, have something in 
mmon: Each of these words has a epee of variations, each 
ir having a certain relationship to its own theme-word. 
heizelationship § is not necessarily the same in all five cases. 
By if theme-word ‘A were “spring ’, its variations might 
¥ < well” and. ‘spa’; and if theme-word B_ were 
summer *, its variations might be ‘ one’ and ‘ swallow ’. 


st _————'§. CLUES—ACROSS, 


|. I’m concerned with time, at being held by the pulse (5) 
You can’t get a bushy tail docked if you haven’t a 


bean! (5) 
‘hd corridos is swamped with ‘eer (5) 


s 
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13. A sad place for some Scots, though | half the income is. 


spent in gaiety (7) 

15. I must get withdrawn from the report fer the old 
Chronicle (4) 

16. He shares with others a bigger stretch, having given the 
chief a fourpenny one! (10) 

20. Sun-hat from Paris trimmed with a bit of georgette 
in the middle (5) 

21. A dash of lemon squeezed into golden-brown pancake (S) 

22. Lily, somewhat gaudy, goes right off the rails (4) . 

23... But an Indian goes circle-wise (5) 

28. Theme-word A (6). Variations: 9A (4) and 24 (6) 

30. A braced framework needs a lock that can take a grip 


32. Over in Aberdeen, a curse is made to turn about (4) 
36. According to ‘the Bible, ruins a great number (5) 
Tender, well-cooked fowl (4) 

Leader of emigrants to set about quartet for spending 
the summer only (10) 


be there! (7) 

Theme-word B (S). Variations: 17 (4) and 34A (S) 

|. You’ll need most of the wing to accommodate your 
alcohol base (5) ; 


DOWN 


- Iapanese guard gets a vital statistic looked up (5) 
Theme-word C (5S). Variations: 45 (4) and 1D @) 

The commanders have quite a chin-wag (4) 

It’s bleak outside and not much of an improvement 

inside—cripes! (6) 

- See ro elias a trick when there’s half a cent 

in it 

A French female needs to be filled with praise: to relax 


. They may offer you love in a built-up part of the 
beach! (5) . 
Greene is at variance with the active powers (8) 

4, Gloucester’s son a 1 for pepe unruly Eliza- 
bethan rising (5) 


= There! frost in the =~ ures (7) 
ts ibe oh apexes (7) (5) 


ae Teka s macwayt chem bene sawn ce C) 


By Zander 


Most shrewd at. embracing pin-up girls when I can’t - 


27. Quite an actor, he makes you sit up in the pictures (6) 

29. A single to leg contributes to the current total (3) 

31. Theme-word D (5). Variations: 11 (7) and 40 (5S) 

33. Theme-word E (S). Variations: 46 (S) and 2 (3) 

34. The League required a pound reduction for a penalty, 
once (5S) 

35. The noise of a Colt nearly drowns the start of Even- 
song (5) 

37. Reluctant to build one’s destiny on the terrible bomb (4) 

41. The old faith is doomed; just fit for a good neigh- 

_ bour (3) 
42. a king ruled the elves queerly, sacrificing a heifer 
) . 


Solution of Christmas Crossword 
No. 1 & 


[ft MIs |ETKFMR| 


NOTES 

A words 
Loftily; 2. thinner; 4. pinnies; 6. alewife; 
8. misletoe; 10. Hatfield; 11. health; 13. compactly; 16. 
stellate; 18. thought; 19. open-cast; 20. limpet; 22. far- 
things; 24. ingests; 26. elegies; 27R. family; 28. whiskered; 
29. curtain; 32. molar; 33. accuser; 34. schoolman; 36. 
enigmas; 38. encrinites; 41. carouses; 43. composites; 45. 
searchlight; 47. chromium; 49. Hesione; 50. success; 51. 
soothes; 53. ferrets; 54. l-aureate; 55. Ophidia; 56. immense; 


Across: 1. 


- 5%. formerly. 


Down: 1. es 2. Homeric; 3. contact; 5. pentacle; 
6. fowler; 7%. fickle; 9. saltire; 12. photographing; 14. 
antonym; 15. materialist; 16. scraiches; 17. idolises; 22. 
masterpiece; 23. Hyperion; 25. Grecian; 26R. vendace; 
28. wastage; 30. guaranteed; 31. foisonless; 82. complete; 
$3. Androcles; 35. mythical; 37. mermaid; 39. crossbred; 
40. artiste; 42. coal-hole; 44. overhasty; 45R. finishes; 
46R. sea-shells; 48. imagery; 49R. offhand; 52. rhymer. 
The verse, read along consecutive S.W.-N.E. diagonals 
beginning in the N.W., is by Watts Dunton (‘ Christmas 
Tree ’, as given in Cassell’s Classified Quotations). 


Ist prize: J. D. Lomax (Prestwich); 2nd prize: 
F. G. Simms (London, N.W.8); 3rd prize: H. S. 
Cotterill (Manchester, )8) 
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~is the most efficient, the most economical and 


‘Study at Home 
and Pass 


your examination 


WOLSEY HALL (founded 1894) success- 
fully prepares candidates by post for the 
under-mentioned examinations, and for 
many others, at very reasonable fees: 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 


of all examining Boards. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
Degrees: 
Postgraduate Certificate, and 
Diploma in Education: 


Diplomas in Theology. 
Geography, Social Science, 
Public Administration: 


Certificate in Religious Knowledge. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


Responsions. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Previous. 


Oversea School Certificate and seunee 
Sch. Certificate. 


DIPLOMAS IN EDUCATION 

LAW SOCIETY, BAR 

ORDINATION, THEOLOGY, LAY READERS 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Write for Prospectus 


to E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B; 
Director of Studies, Dept. FE93, 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


See eee eee 
SPECIALISED "POSTAL TUITION 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Posta] Course 


the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim; 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams,; for professional exams. in\Law, Ac- 
couatancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects... 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 
_ Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


GOING ABROAD? 
: Language Problem Solved 


HE problem of learning a Foreign Language 

in half the usual time has been solved. 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman system you learn 
French in French, and so on. English is not 
used at all. 


The method is explained in four little books, 
one for each language. Send for the book that 
interests you and it will be sent you, together 
with a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 

WELbeck 1411 


«POST THIS COUPON TODAY---------, 


Pelman Languages Institute, 
82,Norfolk Mansions, WigmoreStreet, ; 
H 


London, W.1 


Please send details of Pelman method of 
learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian 
(Cross out three of these) 


er ens 


staff of highly qualified Tutors. 


Courses of Home Study for. 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE & DEGREES 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students for General Certificate of Education 
(London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), London University 
Entrance requirements, and the Final examinations for Degrees (B.A., 

B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus., obtainable without residence). 
Also for Bar (Pts. I and Il), A.C.P. and L.C.P. Diplomas, and many 
other examinations. Private Study Courses available in Sociology, 
Economics, Languages, etc. The College, an Educational Trust, has a 
Moderate fees; instalments if desired. 


%& PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY . 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


‘The Question of 


INVESTMENT! 


Only the Piccadilly re f 


Building Society 
offersPremiumShares - 
-a unique investment 
system offering 
increasing rates of 
interest. 


Ts BY 


Fost this Coupon Today —SS— 


Please send details of Dicnution Shares 
NAME. Soc Be ee a ee: See 
ADDRESS <ooi5e. caxdtcviccutusssevanmsnasdetnvecesvamsantetebicescsxese Siteermaene 


AOC OOM OTE OOU SOS OSTSE ERE SOOT SE SSSR OTESTESSSSESES SEHR OS STRSE SEES EOSSEES Ae) aS ae 


PICCADILLY BUILDING SOCIETY 


ESTATE HOUSE, 31 DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


—— = oe 


Be a Master TONE wathore THE 


CHAPPELL CHAPLETTE 


of English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. : 
Improve your English quickly by post—the 


Regent Institute way. Many students say that | | 


the moderate fee charged for the Effective 
English Course is the best investment they 
have ever made. The tuition is so planned that 
you make noticeable progress within a few hours. 
Post this advertisement to-day to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. Y/391A), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8—enclosing 3d. stamp—for an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and “Word 
Mastery” (the prospectus)—without obligation. 


HEIGHT 
3 ft. 8 in. 
WIDTH 
4 ft. 4 in. 


IVORY KEYS 
SCHWANDER 
ACTION 


Please send for beautifully 
illustrated literature of 
Chappell Pianos and address 
of nearest Stockist. 


THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANYLTD. 
50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


‘DON'T BECOME 
A VEGETABLE > 


Many people, on leaving School, 
cease to use their pens except 
for business and occasional 
letters to friends. They then 
begin the slow process of 
vegetating; becoming cabbages 
at the ripe old age of 35 or so. 
Others with greater resistance 
and a larger protein content 
postpone the metamorphosis for 
twenty years or even longer. — 

To use your pen is to use a i 
mind. 

Intelligent people have found 
that expert personal coaching 
by correspondence with the LSJ 
has developed their natural 
latent talent for writing. Their 
minds have kept alive and their 
incomes have mounted with the 
years from selling their articles 
or stories to the many hundreds 
of papers anxious to buy pro- 
fessionally written MSS. from 
outside sources, 

At the LSJ you are coached 

- individually. You can _ begin 
earning quite early in your 

_ Course and you will also acquire 
an asset of inestimable value— 
a mind, that does not vegetate. 

Wherever you live you can 
study with the LSJ—Stories, 
Articles, Poetry, Radio, TV. 
Plays, Literature, History. Write 
now to the School for free 

advice and book. - 
Chief Secretary 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALIS 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 ~ 


STEPPING STONE TO” ‘SUCCESS 


is to enrol for one of 

MERCER’S SIMPLIFIED 
POSTAL COURSES 
Subjects offered include: 


Accountancy Economics 
Biology Foreign 
Book-keeping _ Languages 
Organisatio= _Human Biology 
Chemistry Physics 
Commerce Shorthand 
_ Commercial Ant Typewriting 


GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
OF EDUCATION 
individual Preparation for 
this Vital Examination 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Specialised Postal Tuition 
for ALL Examinations 


FREE Text-books and Stationery 


FEES PAYABLE BY 
INSTALMENTS 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


WRITING FOR RADIO & T.V. 
Lessons prepared by well-known authors 


Write NOW for FREE P. 
stating subjects iateesind hie 
The Registrar (Dept. W.55) 
MERCER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
69 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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